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CARLOTTA PATTI. 


Everybody has heard of Carlotta 
Patti, the sweet singer; and those 
who were fortunate enough to see 





and hear her during her last visit to <\ A\\ 


America in 1869, will easily recog- G 
nize her fine artistic features from ‘\ 
the excellent engraving on this page. * 
She is one of the few foreign artists |. 
that come to this country who are 

universally admired, both personally \ 
and professionally. She is expected  < 

to return next year. \ 
sketch of her brilliant career, from “ 
Watson's Art Journal, will be found sS 
interesting : N 

“The Patti sisters have for several 
years divided the interest of the pub- 
lic in their separate spheres—Adelina 
on the operatic stage, Carlotta in the 
concert room, and occasionally on 
the stage—with extraordinary suc- 
cess. Italian born, and members of 
an illustrious family of musicians, 
they inherited, besides exquisite 
voices, a rare and beautiful instinct 
for music, which made singing to 
them simply an irresistible impulse of na- 
ture. It is true they received their in- 
struction in America; but Italy, the land 
of song, had given sunshine and warmth 
to their voices, and their instruction was 
imparted by their mother, herself a prima 
donna of high European reputation. Both 
commenced their careers in New York, and 
winning their first laurels here, they left 
to win further honors in Europe. Adelina 
went abroad first, and the news came 
speedily back of her triumphs in compe- 
tition with hosts of great artists and estab- 
lished favorites. 

“Carlotta followed, and being desirous 
not to trench upon the ground already suc- 
cessfully occupied by her sister, she chose 
the concert-room, and in a day became its 
reigning attraction. Within two months 
after her first appearance, she had not only 
sung at fifty concerts with brilliant success, 
but had been summoned to court to sing 
before the Queen of England (herself a pu- 
pil of Lablache), who praised her in the 
most flattering terms. At the close of this 
brilliant season, she was engaged at an al- 
most fabulous salary for a concert tour 
through France, Belgium, and Holland. 

Her debut in Paris, where she was a com- 
plete stranger, was even more triumphant 
than in London, and her reputation thus 
established in the two great capitals of the 
old world, her fame spread on the wings of 
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the press, and the concert tour, from being 
a doubtful affair, as all such speculations 
are in Europe, became a career of triumph. 
So remarkable was the artistic and finan- 
cial success of this concert tour, that for six 
years a series of tours was inaugurated, ex- 
tending to Germany, and afterward to Rus- 


sia. In every place her success was the 
same; her vocal accomplishments, her 
startling facility, took the critics and the 
public alike by storm, and won for her the 
friendly recognition of the royalty of each 
nation. The Emperors of France, Austria, 
and Russia honored her by requisitions to 
appear at their courts, and presented her 
with valuable, nay princely, tokens of their 
admiration. During this period, Carlotta 
Patti sang at more than twelve hundred 
concerts; and, upon the occasion of im- 
portant combinations, appeared on the 
operatic stage, where she was a star among 
stars, 

“A year or two since Carlotta Patti re- 
turned to America, and her career during 
her stay was one of unexampled success. 
Her concerts in New York were crowded 
night after night by the e/ite of society, and 
the same reception met her in every city in 
the United States. Afterward she made a 
tour of South America, which proved as 
brilliant in its results as either her Eu- 
ropean or North American tours. 

“We now find her again in Europe, and 
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this time her career will be operatic. 
She has already achieved success on 
the stage, where the reception she has 
met with falls nothing short of the 
enthusiasm which always greeted her 
in the concert-room. The European 
journals predict for her a career as 
successful and as brilliant as that of 
her sister Adelina. 

“Tt is somewhat singular that these 
two sisters, bred up in New York 
almost the last, as we have said, of a 
\ long line of illustrious Italian pre- 
_ decessors, should at this moment be 
S the leading operatic stars in the mu- 
: sical firmament of Europe. With all 
. their Italian prestige, America’s claim 
; to them has never been forgotten 
here, nor denied by them, and we 
look forward to the time when one 
or the other, or both, will return to 
their old home, and renew with us 
the vocal triumphs which their ge- 
nius has wrung from the most crit- 
ical audiences of the old world.” 


COUNTERFEITS IN ART. 


It may not be known to all of our 
readers that in two at least of the 
historical paintings on the walls of the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol the portraits were 
painted from persons many of whom are 


now living. In “The Embarkation of the 
Pilgrims,” by Professor Wier, Rose Stan- 
dish is personated by Miss E. Ferguson, 
a maiden lady, now residing in Brooklyn, 
New York. Of the other portraits may be 
mentioned those of Mrs. Mansfield, for- 
merly Miss Bayard, of New York, and sis- 
ter of Professor Wier’s second wife; Fer- 
guson Harris (the sick boy), a nephew of 
Professor Wier's first wife, now a minister 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, stationed 
either in New Jersey or on the Hudson; 
Mrs. Seymour (a little girl standing far 
back, holding somebody’s hand), a daugh- 
ter of Professor Wier, and wife of General 
Seymour, now stationed at Portland, Maine; 
Mrs. Casey, wife of Colonel Casey, now sta- 
tioned in Washington, also a daughter of 
Professor Wier (she is the little girl kneel- 
ing); Addison Thomas, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of State, who figures as Miles 
Standish; Alley Gay, a young artist anda 
student of Professor Wier’s; Miss Char- 
lotte Newton, who married an architect in 
Boston, and is now dead; while the bride 
is represented by Mrs. Smith, the widow 
of General C. F. Smith, who was killed 
during the late war.— Washington Sunday 
Herald 
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Written expressly for the Visitor. 
ACROSTIC. 


BY PAULINE, 


There ’s a tree where the songsters at early morn 
Hail with love carols the day new born, 
Ere the lark is Jost in the ether blue; 


Singing a lesson for me—for you. 

O! the lays are sweet. From the topmost bough, 
Near the fleecy clouds, they are trilling now, 
Gushing and glad in the early day, 


Till the list’ner tarries to weep or pray. 
Reader, these songs of my threshold tree, 
E’en as I heard them I bring to thee. 
Ever the light notes seem to say, 

Blessed the gift of this bright new day. 
Yonder, when skies have the sunset flush, 
Pure as the world in its Eden-blush, 


Pauseth the foot in the fading light, 


Beautiful warblers, 0, what to-night? 
List the responses—the vesper lays, 
In ev’ry measure are notes of praise. 
‘* Starlight and dewdrops so softly fall, 
Surely a great love is over all.” 
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SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 








CHAPTER I. 

On the borders of little Lake Pleasant, in the State 
of New York, stands, or did stand not many years ago, 
an old ruin. Time and neglect were its only destroy- 
ers, for no reckless marauders ever invaded its pre- 
cincts; the creeping ivy twined lovingly over its walls, 
and green moss fed upon its turrets. The swallows found 
here a quiet home, and the lonely owl flitted at pleas- 
ure undisturbed through its deserted corridors. Flowers 
grew all around in rich luxuriance, wild and disor- 
dered, untrammeled by the hand of the pruner, and as if 
tired of his control, they appeared to bid defiance to all 
of man’s artificial rules of beauty and elegance. Full 
fifty years had this house remained untenanted, and the 
grounds surrounding it been thus uncared for and suf- 
fered to run to waste. It was so unlike any other build- 
ing in the vicinity that the attention of evena careless 
observer must have been instantly drawn toit. There 
was a style of architecture about it perfectly at variance 
with the ordinary farm houses by which it was sur- 
rounded, The grounds had been laid out by some one 
of exquisite taste ; here and there were little grottos and 
glens, statues now crumbling to pieces, and the minia- 
ture lakes once sparkling and clear, now became pools of 
stagnant water. 

I was an artist; too poor to travel through Italy or 
Germany to study with the masters, or to copy from the 
great master, nature, among the beauties of Switzer- 
land. But why should I? Is there not grandeur and 
majestic beauty in ourown land? It must be a mistake 
to wander away when such rich glories are spread out 
before us on every hand. The lofty hills and moun- 
tains, the pleasant vales and swelling rivers, the placid 
lakes which mirror the varied foliage of our own 
America, afford an inexhaustible field for student and 
tourist. 

Impressed with these views I had commenced travel 
from place to place, taking sketches of such scenes as 
were rare and choice in their character. Thus it hap- 
pened that I became a pilgrim among the little lakes of 
Central New York. I had collected many valuable 
sketches when I came upon this little sequestered nook 
containing the ruin just described. 

What a glorious subject for my pencil, I soliloquized 
as I rode along; won't I revel in that old ruin, and dis- 
pute its occupancy with the ghosts, witches, and ow]s. 
Up there in that cupola I will take my observations, 
and one of those old haunted rooms I will make my 
studio. 

Not far distant from the ruin I came upon a little 
farm house, the appearance of which attracted my at- 
tention. Vines were creeping over the porch, and great 
varieties of flowers bloomed in the garden. I tied my 


herse at the gate, and proceeding up the lane to the 
house, knocked at the door. 


It was opened by my host- 








ess, to whom I introduced myself and made known the 
object of my visit. 

The terms upon which I was to be admitted into her 
family were soon settled, and all the preliminaries being 
agreed upon, I entered upon the subject that most in- 
terested me just then, and which proved to be a staple 
subject of conversation with the people of the surround- 
ing country, namely, the ‘‘ haunted mansion.”’ 

‘*Gretchen, my daughter,” she said, ‘*‘ would tell me 
all about it when she came home, for she had told it so 
often that it was almost like a book.” 

This arrangement was by no means distasteful, 
especially if the said Gretchen was interesting and really 
told a story;well. 

So when she came in I was pleased to see that she was 
far prettier than my imagination had pictured her. 
Small of stature, a little too broad, perhaps, to coincide 
with the American style of beauty, with full wondering 
blue eyes, light brown hair—smooth, glossy, and luxu- 
riant—her forehead was full, almost protruding. Yet, 
with all this wealth of beauty, there was something 
wanting to complete its perfection. It was perhaps a 
lack of refinement, grace, or elegance. It was the 
beauty of the wild flower, which one might say lacked 
something when contrasted with the carefully culti- 
vated garden blossom. Education changes the destiny 
of many, while ignorance often chains down the bright- 
est genius. 


‘* Great Julius on the mountain bred, 
A flock, perhaps, or herd had led ; 
He who the world subdued, had been 
But the best wrestler on the green.”’ 


Gretchen, at first, appeared reserved, and not inclined 
to talk much with a stranger, but in the course of the 
evening, with encouragement, she was prevailed upon to 
relate, in a surprisingly interesting and connected man- 


ner, the story of 
‘* THE LA-GRANDES.”’ 


‘*The house which you see yonder was built more than 
seventy years ago. There is but one person around here 
who knows of it when being built, and that person is 
old Wilhelm, who assisted in its erection. A foreign 
architect had the supervision of it, and that is the reason 
it is so different from any other house in the neighbor- 
hood. Wilhelm could tell all about it once, but now he 
is nearly ninety years old, and he has forgotten almost 
everything, but I learned the story of him nearly ten 
years ago, and he told what he saw and knew, so it 
must be true. 

There was a great mystery hanging about the pro- 
ceedings from the very outset, and a vast amount of 
money expended on the house and surrounding grounds, 
as any one might suppose by looking at the ruins now. 

It was a lady who built the house, and occupied it 
with her daughter, a most beautiful creature. The lady 
was an invalid, and had to be carried to and from 
the house by servants. They never mingled with any of 
the surrounding people, and except in matter of build- 
ing, had no sort of dealings with any one. The name of 
the lady was La-Grande, and her daughter’s name was 
Antoinette. They were foreigners, and from the name 
supposed to be French. 

Why people like them, possessed of so much wealth, 
should have chosen such a secluded retreat, puzzled the 
minds of all the country around, and when Mrs. La- 
Grande and her daughter rode out, all eyes were riveted 
upon them, so that very soon they became people whom 
everybody knew, and who knew nobody. 

They had not lived there long before the strange se- 
clusiveness of the whole family created a fiutter among 
the suspicious, and strange stories were in circulation 
about singular sights and sounds that were seen and 
heard about the place. Lights were seen flitting on the 
grounds at midnight, and dreadful groans were heard in 
the house. Incredalous persons said it was only the 
moaning of the wind, and that the strange lights were 
nothing but fire-flies, of which there were great numbers 
lodged among the trees; but as always happens, as time 
wore on, the stories waxed more and more wonderful, 
until it assumed the nature of a legend. It was at 
length asserted that the house was at first a mere shanty, 
and Mrs. La-Grande was a miserable old hag, and the 
superb Antoinette but an awkward, uncouth, ignorant 
girl; that the grounds were almost barren, and that 
they lived in misery and squalid want. At last, weary 
of living in such wretchedness, the old woman left the 
daughter at home while she strolled away along the 
margin of the lake, with the determination, so the story 
goes, of putting an end ta her troubles by throwing 





herself into the water, for she said, ‘‘ Perchance if I am 
out of the way, Antoinette will find a husband who will 


take care of her. I have asked the Lord to help me and 
he has turned to me a deaf ear, and now I will summon 
the devil to my aid.” Filled with these gloomy reflec- 
tions she strolled along looking into the water, when 
suddenly she saw a shadowy-looking being coming to- 
ward her leaning upon a staff. 

A strange sensation of fear came over her, and she 
turned to evade it, but it stepped before her and said, 
** Do not tremble, for I have come to help you. I know 
what great struggles you have had with poverty, which 
is the greatest of earthly evils. There is nothing plainer 
than that the sweets of life are unequally and unjustly 
distributed. No wonder you wish to end a life which 
gives no joy. Better isa few years of ease and the en- 
joyment of luxuries than long life full of want, anxiety, 
and privation.. And now,” he said, *‘ look into this 
glass which I place before you; what do you see ?’’ 

‘*An elegant house, a palace, surrounded by grounds 
full of trees, and the choicest flowers. How beautiful! 
Now a beautiful lady is coming toward me. It is An- 
toinette! She looks like a queen; yet she smiles and 
calls me mother; me, such a poor, wretched old woman. 
Oh! what doesit mean? [am faint and dizzy. I must 
go home while there is strength, and there we will curse 
God and lie down and die.” 

** Stay, lady ; all that you have seen shall be yours; all 
that the world can give you shall enjoy, if after five 
years you become mine. Make a compact with me. Now 
or never!” 

** Let it be so then. 
better than no joy.”’ 

No sooner had she finished speaking than a carriage, 
drawn by two prancing steeds, came along, and the 
coachman dlighting, assisted the poor woman into the 
carriage. She looked for her adviser, but he had van- 
ished. At length the carriage turned into a lane, and 
where was once her poor little hut, beautiful trees and 
shrubbery shaded the smooth gravel walks, and they 
came to an elegant mansion. Servants came to the door 
and ushered her in. She entered the parlor and Antoi- 
nette came to meet her. 

Then, and not till then, did Mrs. La-Grande call to 
mind the means by which all this great change had been 
brought about; but she said nothing to Antoinette, for 
it would make the child sad to know that their joys 
were to terminate in five short years. She would lock 
that as a secret in herown bosom. She had made the 
compact, and perhaps it would not be binding upon 
Antoinette. It was too late to retract now. 

Mirth and revelry were heard in the halls of the magic 
mansion. Every device that could make life enjoyable 
was sought out. 

Toward the close of the fourth year a strange young 
man made his appearance in the place, and inquired for 
the residence of Mrs. La-Grande. Like her he was evi- 
dently a foreigner, and withal, he had the demeanor of a 
courtier or nobleman. Wondering eyes followed him as 
he wended his way toward the enchanted grounds. Days, 
weeks, and months passed by, and the young man 
seemed spell-bound and completely entangled in the 
meshes of sorcery. He rode with Antoinette, he passed 
the moonlight evenings sailing on the lake with her, and 
always was to be seen by her side, so complete seemed 
the fascination. 

Nearly a year thus passed away, when it was observed 
that Mrs. La-Grande became abstracted and melancholy. 
It was the fourth day of June, exactly five years from 
the day when she made the mys‘terious contract, and 
Antoinette was to be married that day to the unknown 
guest. She was very gay and had an exquisite toilette. 
She had beautiful orange blossoms around her shapely 
head, and a flowing veil fell in gauzy folds from her fore- 
head. Her beauty was perfectly dazzling. 

Arrangements were made for the bridal party to cross 
th» water in a pleasure beat, proceed to a chapel in the 
town, and after the marriage service, return home, 
where a rich banquet would be prepared for them. The 
party went in a carriage to the water’s edge, and saw 
the boat coming gaily toward the shore. Antoinette 
was light and joyous, but the mother was sad and de- 
jected. The light-hearted couple attributed her melan- 
choly to a natural feeling which all mothers have when 
about to give a child into the keeping of another, and 
Antoinette tried to cheer her. ‘‘ Mother,’’ she said, 
‘you are not going to lose your daughter, only gaining 
a son,” 


Five years of happiness is surely 
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But the mother made no reply, only looking abstract- 
edly at her watch, muttered ‘almost four o’clock, and 
the clouds are gathering thick and fast .”’ 

‘** No, mother, there will be no storm, only a few clouds, 
and the boat is already here,” and lightly they stepped 
in, she and her lover, and instantly the boat darted from 
the shore. 

Mrs. La-Grande was left alone, gloomily pacing back 
and forth on the shore, wringing her hands in agony, 
for her hour had come. 

“*Mother, why did you not come with us?” and An- 
toinette reache | her arms out toward her mother im- 
ploringly. Then she bade to return again to the shore 
for her mother, but her voice was scarcely heard, for a 
sudden storin had arisen ; the sky was overhung with 
thick black clouds, and as in her fear and anguish she 
extended her arms, she-fell into the water and was 
quickly engulfed. 

The mother, in agony, called to her child, but the 
thunder roared and the lightning flashed, and she was 
tossed to and fro by the storm, and finally disappeared 
from view. 

It is said to this day that any one who should stand 
beside the water on the fourth of June, and at the same 
hour, can distinctly hear, above the roar of the water, 
the voice of a woman in agony, crying, ‘‘ Antoinette!” 

The young man was rescued by some fishermen, and 
after many efforts he was resuscitated, but his mind and 
spirits wereshattered. He wandered day after day along 
the beach, and often said to passers-by that he longed to 
go down into the waters, for was not his Antoinette 
there. Itis said that at one time as he wandered aim- 
lessly along brooding over his loss, the same shadowy 
form stood beside him that five years before stood by 
Mrs. La-Grande, and said, ‘‘ Young man your wish shall 
be granted, only tell to me what you most desire, if af- 
ter the end of two months you will be mine, wholly 
mine.”’ 

**T will,” said the young man, “only let me clasp 
Antoinette to my heart as my bride fur even two short 
months, for what is life without her?’’ True, he had 
read, ‘* Thou shalt have none other God but me,” but the 
shadowy being told him that God was unjust to take 
Antoinette from him. 

No sooner had he thus promised than he heard the 
sweetest singing beneath the waves, and as he listened, 
enraptured, he began to sink down, down into the water, 
and as he sank he could see green fields, trees, flowers, 
and a magnificent castle. As he neared it a mermaid 
came and ushered him into a room where was music and 
dancing. 

He stood entranced in the midst of such bewildering 
beauty. Soon the dancing came to a close, the music 
ceased, and there was silence. 

An interval of silence and he heard a voice of marvel- 
ous sweetness. It came nearer, and at the close of the 
song, a door opened, and behold standing before him, all 
decked in bridal costume, with snowy veil and wreath of 
flowers, was his lost Antoinette. Beautiful maidens 
gathered round, and in the gorgeous sea castle the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed. Then he clasped her to 
his bosom and said, ‘* Let us go from this watery abode 
back to the home where we once dwelt and belong.” 
Then they came to the surface and their little skiff was 
in waiting, which conveyed them to the shore. 

Hours and days sped by like a fairy tale. Nothing in- 
terrupted their pleasure or marred their joys. 

At length, however, the appointed time arrived when 
their bliss should terminate, and one day Antoinette 
came out of her apartment and stood before her hus- 
band. The color had left her cheek, her eyes had a wild 
and vacant stare, and her whole appearance was ghastly 
and livid, like a corpse awakened from the deep. She 
was dressed in bridal garments, and on her head was a 
wreath of sea weeds. ‘‘Come,”’ she said, ‘“ Adolph, the 
skiff is waiting and we must go.” 

Adolph trembled ; he gasped for breath, and for the 
first time tried to avoid her, but by some hidden power 
she held him spell-bound, and drew him after her. 

Away they went, almost flew, till they reached the 
border of the lake, where they were met by the myste- 
rious being in black, who, with a wave of his hand, 
brought the skiff to the shore, 

Adolph and Antoinette stood mute and motionless, 
clasped in each other’s arms. With another motion of 
the hand the little man caused them to be seated in the 
skiff. The oarsmen plied their oars, when away they 
went, smoothly at first, but very soon the clouds began 


to gather, the winds arose with all their fury, and tossed 
the frail boat from side to side, the thunder roared and 
lightning flashed. The shrieks of Antoinette and the 
groans of Adolph were drowned by the noise of the ele- 
ments. The waves dashed over them, and in a few short 
moments the bride and bridegroom were completely sub- 
merged in the waters.”’ 





So ended the legend of the deserted house. It was 
growing late, so I thanked the narrator, and under pre- 
text of fatigue, retired to the apartment allotted to me, 
not to sleep, however, till I had transmitted to paper 
the story, as nearly as possible, word for word as it was 
related. 

The story, it will be observed, is not expressed in lan- 
guage inelegant, or in any sense common or vulgar. I 
could not conceive how this Gretchen, the simple coun- 
try girl, without advantages of education, had acquired 
such command of language, or such ease of diction. 

As I watched the expression of her face during the 
narration, all the appearance of the common rustic van- 
ished. There was a sparkle in her eye that bespoke, 
aye, what? Genius? I laughed as I said to myself, 
‘* Perhaps you are in love with this little country lass, 
perhaps some enchantment is thrown around it, and 
this little Gretchen, living so near the haunted mansion, 
has formed some compact with that mysterious being in 
black, and will lead you 
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*To your own destruction, sure. 


The story, no doubt, was a mixture of some Indian 
legend, with a relic of the New England belief in witch- 
craft, together with a faith in ghosts and goblins which 
has always had a hold upon the minds of the supersti- 
tious since the world began, and always will have until 
the same ends. 

The belief in witchcraft, it is true, had sprung up in 
New England, and in its birthplace it had died, but such 
is the natural love of the marvelous, that witches 
lived in story for years after they were executed, and 
these settlements of Western New York, peopled mostly 
by New England, a few Dutch from the southern section 
of New York, and a few French, brought with them 
their legends with which to beguile the winter evenings. 

Every place has its haunted house, and it was perfectly 
natural that this great gloomy mansiun should be chosen 
for the one where ghosts should revel, because the real 
tenants had deserted it, and given it up to their occu- 
pancy. 

[To be Continued.]} 
-_ > 
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SCHARLIE. 


BY PAUL JACQUESE. 








CHAPTER XI.—A Desperate Game. 

The saying that he who is born to be hanged will not 
be drowned had an illustration in the case of Snole, who 
put out from the island in the midst of a furious gale, 
and, by sheer force of luck, reached and entered the little 
harbor of Oldport, without sustaining bodily harm, 
though the pinnace was strained in every seam, and her 
canvas was in ribbons. The only dry things about craft 
or man were the throat of Snole and the papers which he 
had taken from the chest of Johns, and carefully 
wrapped in a piece of tarpaulin. The object of his pres- 
ent visit to The Aerie was to find Seagrove and claim his 
reward. He did not notice Scharlie from where he sat, 
or rather lay, on the terrace steps, but gradually raising 
himself up from his prone position, stood erect and beck- 
oned toward the house. Scharlie, turning her face in 
that direction, saw the two men, who, not finding her at 
the house, were retracing their steps. Seagrove pro- 
ceeded at once to the terrace, behind which Snole had 
disappeared as soon as he had attracted their attention, 
and Arthur came directly toward the place where 
Scharlie sat. 

**Come, child,’’ he said, iguoring her recent absence 
and his search, ‘‘ the air is damp, and you are tired. It 
is time you were asleep.” 

He took her by the hand and led her toward the house. 
As they neared it she looked back and saw Seagrove and 
his visitor together. Arthur noticed this and explained: 

** That is a friend of Seagrove’s, who has called to see 
him.” 


*“*Why does he call here? * asked Scharlie. ‘* No- 








body’s friends come here to see them.”’ 


** He is a sailor, from foreign parts, and does not know 
our ways.” 

** How did he know his friend was here, then, and why 
does he not come like a man instead of crawling up the 
steps like a beast?” 

**T will inquire and tell you all about it in the morn- 
ing. Be quiet now, you need rest.” 

They went to their apartments and she securely locked 
the doors. The family soon retired, fur all were weary, 
and stillness settled down upon the sleeping village and 
its overlooking mansion. 

Seagrove, when Arthur and Scharlie left him, sought 
Snole at once, and listened to a recital of all that had 
transpired since their previous meeting, and especially 
the events of the last two days. He learned what he had 
not previously known, that Wealthy was absent from 
The Aerie, and that Asa was with her. Had that fellow 
taken her under his protection, and would they have him 
also to contend with? he asked himself. Such a turn of 
affairs might interfere with their plans. Snole produced 
some papers, but whether they were of any value could 
not be determined in the fading light. He demurred to 
going into the house, but was at length persuaded, by a 
promise of testing some fine brandy of fabulous age, and 
cautiously followed his companion. They entered a side 
door by the use ofa key, and slid silently along the pas- 
sages to the door of Sterlingame’s room. They did not 
knock, nor was it necessary they should, for Sterlingame 
himself came out on their approach, and bowed politely 
under the dim hall light, in recognition of Snole, whom 
Seagrove introduced by sigus. They then proceeded to- 
gether to the room occupied by Asa and Abner on the 
night of the wreck of the Albicore. Here a parley en- 
sued as to the price Snole was to be paid. It was finally 
agreed that he should be given a certain sum for services 
rendered, and a much larger amount, should the papers 
prove to be of value. Then he was dismissed with per- 
mission to call again next night for final settlement. 

Left alone, Seagrove and Arthur proceeded to examine 
their prize. They found a record of the doings of the 
so-called East India Trade Company, from the time of its 
legal formation, which was really the time it retired 
from active service on the high seas, to within a few 
months of the present time, a large part being in the 
handwriting of the secretary, Johns. It was a curious 
record of a band of retired freebooters, bound together 
less by law than by that strongest of all bonds to sea- 
faring men—superstition. It told of an immense amount 
of property owned by the company, and how it was in- 
vested. It gave a careful history of the organization, 
which was formed by some twenty members of the band 
who elected to cast their fortunes together, while others 
chose to receive their share of the general booty and re- 
tire. It showed the date and manner of the death of 
each member, and the gradual narrowing down of the 
membership until all the property was vested in Johns 
and Commodore Sterlingame. Nearly all had been 
thriftless seamen who lived riotously the short time they 
lived, and at death, religiously fulfilled the letter of 
their agreement with their shipmates. When only Johns 
and Sterlingame were left they exchanged wills, simply 
leaving each to the other all the property of which he 
should die possessed, with son e trifling reservation. All 
their bonds, deeds, and other evidences of property were 
deposited in a strong box and pliced in a bank vault 
subject to the order of Johns or his legal heirs. After 
the death of Sterlingame, Johns had mde another will, 
revoking the former one and giving his property in equal 
parts to his daughter Wealthy and one Doris Seagrove. 
Sterlingame’s will had, in the meantime, remained in 
the custody of Johns. 

This was what the record revealed, a part of which 
Seagrove had previously learned from his mother. With 
these wills in their hands, not having been subm:t cd to 
the action of the courts, Arthur and Seagrove could throw 
the property in either of three directions, provided the 
documents, which had evidently been drawn in good 
faith, though by ignorant men, would stand the test of 
law. One gave all to Johns, another all to Sterlingame, 
and the third divided all between Wealthy and Doris. 
On examination of the papers, however, only the will of 
Johns, giving all to Sterlingame, could be found. The 
others were doubtless left on the island to fall into the 
hands of Wealthy, or were deposited in the vault with 
the deeds and other papers of value. 

** So it seems, after all,’’ said Arthur, ‘‘ that your sur- 
mises were correct as to the identity of the man wrecked 








with you, and we are at the mercy of that girl. Well, 
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that makes it more than necessary that my marriage 
with her, as we planned, be consummated without de- 
lay. We must see her at once. You know her room.” 

** But she is not there. She and the fisherman you 
once saw with her went with Snole, and are still on the 
island together.” 

Arthur was furious. He paced the floor and smote his 
fists together, swearing and muttering between his 
clenched teeth. Seagrove strove to pacify him. 

‘** Little chance I shall have when they get back,” he 
went onto say. ‘‘If they are not already married they 
will be, or should be when they return. But I'll not be 
thwarted. She shall be a widow before the honeymoon 
is over.” % 

‘* Perhaps they know nothing of these papers, or know- 
ing, may delay. Let us prove this will, which gives all to 
your father and you, his heir, and then secure the val- 
uable papers in the vault,”’ argued Seagrove. 

** Me his heir! I should have teld you that Constance 
and I had a difficulty, the precise nature of which I will 
not explain, but at all events, the courts made her the 
heir, with the provision that she support me. And how 
does she do it? Allows me to stay here and take care of 
her mad brat! Ill have my revenge on them all!” 

Seagrove began to get alarmed at the force of his pas- 
sion, and rose to retire. 

** No,” said Arthur, ‘‘ this matter must be decided in 
some way before you go. I have endured just as long as 
my nature willallow. Now I am ready to cast aside all 
affection, all scruple, and assert my right. Have you 
the nerve to aid me? This place, this bleak land, has 
no charms for me. Left alone, I would go to Portugal, 
where I spent my boyhvod, to Rio de Janeiro, where I 
lived for a time with my father, or, if you like, a more 
distant country, my old haunts at Macao would welcome 
me. You have seen something of the world, and need 
not be confined to this spot, barren und dull as it is. 
What say you?” 

‘*T am ready for anything that promises success,”’ an- 
awered Seagrove. ‘I have no ties to bind me anywhere. 
My life has been one of adventure. What men call crime 
is little to me, so it does not restrain me of my liberty 
and is crowned with success.” 

** We will compel success. You think me hot-headed. 
Iam cool where coolness is rec uired, in great emergen- 
cies. I have been tried and know. Sheercliff, the hus- 
band of that she doctor, stood in my way, and she is a 
widow.” 

** What is your plan, then?” 

** To compel Constance to give me my right. To meet 
this pair of lovers as they come home, seize any papers 
they may have, and use them. To convert all this prop- 
erty into cash and live like princes where princes live. 
Failing in this, to take what money I can command, 
which is considerable, and leave what we can not wreck. 
From this hour I sever all ties of kin or duty! ”’ 

** But how will you compel Constance against the de- 
crees of the law ?” asked Seagrove. 

**T have a way—leave that to me; agree to my plan, 
aid me, shrink at nothing, and we are safe and free !”’ 

**T am agreed,” replied Seagrove. ‘‘ But this matter 
must not be put off. What we do must be done at once, 
for they will be back from the island to-morrow, cer- 
tainly. Snole says they could repair their craft in a day. 
They may be even now on their way.” 

*“*T am not the man to delay,” replied Sterlingame. 
“It is not yet midnight. I have been years maturing 
my plans to secure justice. I can complete them, beyond 
all chance of miscarriage, in three hours. You go and 
secure a boat in which we can go out to meet and inter- 
ceptthem. By three o’clock I will be with you.” 

** But if by any accident your plans fail?” 

“They can not fail; but if it were possible they should, 
{ have money enough to take us wherever we wish to go. 
If we do not secure these papers, our opportunity is lost. 
We have nothing to lose by the venture.”’ 

‘True; our fortune turns on the possession of these. 
Failing to secure them, we have nothing to gain by re- 
maining here. I am ready.” 

Sterlingame bade him take what money he might need 
if worst came, and opened the door for him to depart. 
Seagrove went to his own room, changed his wardrobe, 
packed a small portmanteau with valuables, not forget- 
ting to arm himself for any unforeseen emergency. It 
was a desperate undertaking be had engaged in, but he 

was a desperate man. He was familiar with the build 


and running qualities of all the boats of the village, and 
having no scruples to contend with, selected the one 








which best suited his purpose. The wind was blowing 
freshly, and be soon had all things in readiness. Then 
he sat and waited. He saw a light at The Aerie, now at 
this window and then at that, until it at length ascended 
to the tower and there remained. Promptly, at the 
hour appointed, Sterlingame came hurriedly down to the 
pier. The moon was obscured by clouds, but by the dim 
half light Seagrove could see that he was deeply dis- 
guised, so much so that he could only be recognized by 
his voice. 

‘** All right so far,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Everything 
works well. But we are followed. Push off at once.”’ 

To hoist the sail was but the work of an instant, and 
the boat glided :apidly from the land. Seagrove took 
the tiller, and Arthur, standing erect, was greatly ex- 
cited, laughing to himself and gesticulating strangely. 
At length he burst into a loud hurrah, swung his hat 
aloft, and pointed shoreward, while his eyes flashed and 
his face glowed with a lurid light. Seagrove turned his 
eyes anda fearful sight met his gaze. A sheet of flame 
burst from the windows of The Aerie, and in another 
moment sea and land were illuminated with a broad 
glare from the burning building. He grasped the tiller 
to turn the boat shoreward, but Sterlingame was upon 
him in an instant, and held him as in a vise. Then the 
truth flashed upon him. He had been plotting with and 
was now in the hands of a maniac ! 

[Concluded in our next.} 
NATIONAL PROGRESS IN MUSIC—AMERICA THE MECCA 
OF EUROPEAN ARTISTS. 





Less than a quarter of a century ago, or even a de- 
cade, America was considered the last place that a truly 
great artist in Europe would think of visiting on a pro- 
fessional tour. Music was then in its infancy here, and 
the ideas of the public regarding it were of the crudest 
description. Boasting—or, to use a more expressive 
word, ‘* buncombe ’’—was the chief ridiculous feature of 
the day, and united to it was the no less foolish notion 
of heroworship. This afforded Dickens a fruitful theme 
for satire, of which he made liberal use, and all smarted 
under the lash of his pen. Although the indignation of 
the people at the time was intense, yet we can now, with 
more matured judgment and experience, acknowledge 
that, apart from such an ungrateful return for un- 
bounded hospitality, there was a great deal of truth in 
these satires. The American eagle was thena very noisy 
and demonstrative bird, what we would call nowadays 
something of a nuisance, and the Stars and Stripes were 
obtrusively flaunted in the face of every foreigner. But 
the thermometer of ‘‘buncombe” reached fever heat 
during a presidential election, when windy orators mo- 
nopolized the entire attention of the public. The stump 
was too much for the stage. ‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too’’ was more popular than ‘‘ Bel Raggio”’ or a sym- 
phony of Mozart, and crowds would gather to a political 
barbecue, leaving ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ ‘* Don Giovanni,”’ and the 
Philharmonic Society to entertain empty benches. Mani- 
fest destiny and our ability ‘“‘to whip all creation”’ re- 
ceived more attention on all sides than the sonatas of 
Beethoven or the dreamy poetry of Mendelssohn. 

Yet there was some excuse for all these pranks of 
national boyhood. The triumph of the war of the Revo- 
lution, and the second tussel we had with the mother 
country, which may be considered as a drawn battle, 
left the country in pretty much the same state of mind 
as the victor at Donnybrook Fair. The stump orators 
hurled defiance at everybody and everything, and loudly 
called upon all creation to tread on the nation’s coat 
tail. The spirit of ‘* buncombe”’ took possession of the 
stage too, and mingled true art with charlatanism, 
Jenny Lind and Joyce Heth, Shakespeare and the Astor 
Place riots in curious confusion. Then Italian opera 
was the sole, undisputed property of cliques, and main- 
tained from time to time a sickly existence, fed on out- 
rageous puffs and a complete cuisine of misrepresenta- 
tion. Artists who had outlived even the prestige of their 
reputation in Europe were brought over here and lauded 
-to the skies for the very qualities they had lost, and Mr. 
Puff drew all his inspiration from the managerial sanc- 
tum. Occasionally—very seldom, however—some knight 
of the quill would kick in the traces, and forthwith a 
howl would go up against him that would soon make 
him hide his diminished head. 

But a change has come over the once roystering na- 
tion, and this change is more particularly marked in the 
art world, The ordeal of the civil war had a chastening 








effect upon the republic, and ‘‘ buncombe”’ orators, 
party press and managerial humbug were swept away, 
we trust never to afflict the land again. Whatever speci- 
mens of these once popular features of the young repub- 
lic that remain only excite curiosity or pity inthe minds 


of the people. The Boston Panjandrum was the last 
expiring effort of musical charlatanism, and every lover 
of true art may be confident that such a monstrosity 
will never be called into existence again. The gruwing 
taste of the American people for music has not only 
made itself felt in every part of this vast country, but it 
has had an effect in Europe which can not be overesti- 
mated. Already an American engagement is the most 
cherished thought in the mind of every artist ef note 
across the ocean. Even the most prejudiced writers 
admit that New York is monopolizing every season the 
cream of European talent, and listen with surprise and 
delight to the artists we send them over in return. In 
the best conservatories of Italy and Germany Americans 
are carrying off no small share of the highest honors, 
and on the operatic stage American girls are crowned 
with laurels. A piano here has become as necessary to 
a household as a bureau or a sewing machine, and no 
church will have any congregation worth speaking of 
without its organ and trained choir. Conservatories of 
music spring up in the most remote country districts, 
concerts are of nightly occurrence, summer gardens re- 
echo with the strains of Beethoven, Mozart, and Meyer- 
beer—even the music of the future is a theme of general 
discussion—and Liszt and Wagner are as familiar to our 
ears as they are in Bavaria or Berlin, and musical so- 
cieties are as numerous as political cluts were in the 
olden time.—New York Herald. 
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THE DEGRADED CONDITION OF THE DRAMA IN PaBis. 





A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, London, writ- 
ing from the French capital recently, has the following 
concerning the degradation of the Parisian stage : 

** Under the empire, with its police for censors of mor- 
als, language and costume were often free enough, but we 
have never seen them so licentious as under this regener- 
ated republic. It is impossible to go into faithful detail 
in so delicate a subject, or to reproduce the passages and 
scenes we might select for illustration. We can only say 
that the broadest doubles entendres are so slightly gazes as 
to be clear to the dullest capacity ; that immorality not 
only slips into obscenity, but into very vulgar and dem- 
onstrative obscenity ; and that gross ideas are pointed 
by corresponding gestures—gestures that would be. re- 
jected on simply artistic grounds by a Spanish gypsy or 
an Indian Nautch girl. Nor need any one go further east 
than the Varieties on the Boulevard Montmartre, if they 
care to prove our words. They give a piece there—* La 
Revue en Ville ’’—and such a vicious prostitution of a 
certain talent as is presented by Mme. Silly we have sel- 
dom seen. Nothing can easily be worse, although Chau- 
mont in the “* Madame attend Monsieur,”’ at the same 
theater, runs her sister actress hard. The acting is ex- 
cellent in both cases; but the cleverest acting can not 
make such coarse suggestions endurable by people of or- 
dinary refinement. It is matter of notoriety that the 
Varieties prides itself on its actresses—that shape takes 
precedence of talent among the fair subordinates ; and 
the directors do all they can to parade the forms they 
have been fortunate enough to hire. Further to the east, 
at the Menus-Plaisirs, on the Boulevard de Strasbourg, 
the costume is still more scanty. The ladies for the 
most part wear curt, close tunics, and the lightest of 
flesh-colored tights. It is there the famous Theresa, in 
**La Reine Carotte,” warbles melodies appropriate to 
such an exhibition. It is something, after all we may 
see elsewhere, that our easy old friends of the Palais 
Royal are neither better nor worse than they used to be, 
although the plays do go forward to a continuous chorus 
of ‘*Oh, ohs”’ from the shame-faced audience, and we 
know as they say themselves, ‘‘ La glace se fond vite au 
Palais Royal.’’ Talent is everywhere supplemented or 
supplied by flagrant immorality. And to these theaters 
crowds night after night ‘‘ respectable ’’ as well as dissi- 
pated Paris; and you see boxes filled with family par- 
ties—model-looking young girls laughing at the antics 
or puzzling out the allusions of their naked sisters— 
taking the cue to listen and to think from the bravos of 
rakes in the parterre, who watch the effect of the en- 
tendres on comparative innocence. Such is the school 
in which young Paris is learning life and morality, from 
the Francais downward, with no exception. 
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‘*CLEQPATRA’S NEEDLE.” 


It is now proposed to remove the celebrated obelisk 
known as Cleopatra’s Needle from Alexandria, in Egypt, 
to London, the board of public works in that city having 
offered to provide ground for its occupancy if moncy 
could be raised to transport it. This obelisk originally 
stood at Heliapolis, and was brought down to Alexandria 
by one of the Cresars, and was, in 1852, presented by Mo- 
hamet Ali to the British government, but owing to its 
mutilated condition it was not deemed of sufficient value 
to pay the cost of transportation. It is seventy feet 
high, and at the base is seven feet seven inches in diam- 
eter. Originally there were two of these obelisks, one 
of which was, in 1833, taken to Paris and set up in the 
Place de la Concorde, where it now stands. The re- 
moval of this mighty structure will be attended with 
great difficulties. A huge caisson is to be built, and a 
canal large enough to float it is to be excavated from the 
sea, through the fortifications, under the obelisk. It is 
then to be lowered upon the barge and towed to England 
during fine weather. Much of the historic value attached 
to it has been destroyed by the chipping away of some of 
the squares and the obliteration of the bieroglyphics 
thereon. Only a few enthusiasts think it worth the 
trouble of its removal, but as these few are willing to 
stand the expense occasioned, let them be gratified - 


ee ee eee 
STRAUSS HOMEWARD BOUND ACOOMPANIED BY A 
; WEBER PIANO. 


Stranss enthusiasm in regard to New York pianos was 
very great, and culminated in the purchase of a Weber 
upright piano, whith accompanies him for his music 
room in Vienna, in order to show his musical friends the 
best piano in the world! Ina letter he says: 

CLARENDON Hore, July 12, 1872. 

My Dear Mr. Weber: Many thanks, in which my wife 
jv ins, for the beautiful upright piano you were kind 
enough to send me to my room during my stay in your 
city. It has astonished me beyond measure. The full- 
ness of its tone, its thorough musical quality, so even 
thr. ughout, and the easiness and compactness of its 
touch I have never before met. How so small an instru- 
ment can contain a perfect orchestra surprises me. The 
grand piano used at the Academy at my concerts only 
heightens my opinion of your work. I assure you I have 
never yet seen any pianos which equal yours. My heartiest 
wishes for your health and success. : 

JOHANN StTRauss. 

Such testimony is certainly a great compliment to our 
American pianoforte manufacturers in general and Mr, 
Weber in partic ular.—New York Herald. 


SIDNEY SMITH’S WIT. 


It is recorded of Sidney Smith that he was once asked 
by Landsver, the celebrated animal painter, to sit for his 
portrait. ‘‘ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing ?’’ was the reply uf the witty divine.—Ez. 








It is also ‘‘ recorded”? by Heydon, the painter, that 
Sidney Smith never said any such thing, because Land- 
seer never asked any such sitting. But as the Italians 
say, ‘* If it is not true, it is well invented.” It ought 
to be true, for nothing that the witty canon of St. 
Paul’s ever did say was more characteristic. It is ex- 
actly in his vein of an occasional humorous and apt 
misuse of scriptural texts. It was published years ago, 
early enough to make it easily credible as a fact as well 
as acharacteristic joke. Shortly after its appearance, 
Smith met Landseer one day on the street, and said: 
** Have you seen what the papers have got up for you 
and me?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ said the artist, ‘‘ what do you think 
of it?” ‘*Oh,I don'tcare. It will do well enough to 
let it go.” And ‘‘ go” it has ever since. 





LU004’S FAREWELL BENEFIT. 


Madame Pauline Lucca’s benefit, on Wednesday, 
attracted a crowded house ; and she was enthusiastically 
applauded throughout the evening. Her scena from 
Der Freischuiz ( *‘ Softly Sighs’ ) was splendidly sung, and 
nothing could be finer than her singing in the subsequent 
trio. Then the third act of Faust, with Madame Lucca 
as Marguerite, Faure as Mephistophiles, and Nicolini as 
Faust, was another triumph for Madame Lucca. Last 
of all came the concluding act of L’ Africaine, sung by 
Madame Lucca with such dramatic pathos aad expres- 
sion that the audience listened as if spell-bound, and, 
when at last the hapless Selika lay dead under the Upas 
tree, broke forth in rounds of applause, and recalled her 
again and again to receive their endless vocal and floral 





tributes.— London O' server. 

















NEW YORE. 


New York, July 15, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 

We have had a great deal of unfriendly musical criti- 
cism here, in relation to the World's Peace Jubilee, but 
no inconsiderable portion of it has been regarded as 
simple abuse, without the merit of ability, or the gloss 
of education. From our metropolitan character and 
the resources at our command, it might be presumed 
that we had outgrown the disreputable practice of in- 
dulging in gross personalities, when professedly engaged 
in one of the highest avocations known tothe pen. But 
the truth is, the realms of art and of music amongst us 
are constantly invaded by writers who have not gradu- 
ated in the atmosphere they assume to breathe, and who 
continue to confound the paragraphs picked up in the 
gutter with those proper to the concert room or the 
operatic stage. 

Since the close of the Boston Carnival, all the foreign 
bands that performed at that mighty celebration, save 
the Irish, have visited us, renewing the fine impressions 
made upon such of our citizens as had already heard 
them, and delighting thousands upon thousands who had 
not been able to visit the Hub, during the recent festivi- 
ties. We have had, in addition, the celebrated conduc- 
tor and waltz writer, Johann Strauss, amongst us, but 
as he brought nothing save his name and his violin bow, 
he merely galvanized, for three nights, an old instru- 
mental society of ours, known previously as the New 
York Philharmonic, but now paraded in print as the 
‘Celebrated Strauss Orchestra.”’ This highly sensitive 
organization is now giving a short series of concerts 
here, with Madame Peschka Leutner as the star—a sen- 
sational singer that astonishcs without pleasing, whose 
voice seems to be a singular compound of bassoons, E 
flat clarionets, and sky rockets, and with registers just 
about as homogeneous. 

Among all the bands just alluded to, I am of the im- 
pression that that of the Paris Garde Republicaine has 
borne away the palm, not only in relation to the mel- 
lowness of its brass, the miraculous tunefulness and 
precision of its clarionets, when executing the most 
difficult, rapid, and elaborate movements and passages 
in unison, but as to its sentiment and perception as re- 
gards any given themaor score. Not that I am insensi- 
ble to the marked excellence of the English Grenadier 
Guards Band, or to that of the band of the Prussian 
Guards; but they appeared to me to be lacking in the 
poesy and dramatic essences of the French. One thing 
is certain, that neither Mr. Dan. Godfrey nor Herr Saro, 
has given us such a crescendo as Mons. Paulus, or such 
exquisite illustrations of light and shade, and this I say 
without fear of contradiction. On the one hand, it 
struck me that we had the beautiful, paid, and com- 
pulsory clock work of the art ; on the other, its sponta- 
neous and inspirational outpourings--the very vintage of 
the soul, Ail the bands, however, including the Emperor 
William’s Cornet Quartette, were generously patronized 
here, and received with the most unbounded enthusiasm. 
The Academy of Music, the great hall of the American 
Institute, and the Atlantic Garden, where they appeared 
respectively, were crowded to density by the general 
public—a compliment which the English band acknowl- 
edged in poor taste, by playing ‘‘God Save the Queen,”’ not 
only the last piece at their only concert, but the very 
last on leaving our shores. Not so the French, however. 
The last note I heard from them belonged to the closing 
strain of ‘* Hail Columbia ;’’ which stately movement 
has, I learn, closed all the concerts of the Germans 
also. 

Besides the Seguin season of opera, referred to in my 
last, we have had a short series of performances by the 
Howson troupe, at the Union Square Theater, but, I fear, 
with no very marked success. The Strakosch and Rosa 
companies have made the way of mediocrity and brief 
speculations hard here, as the foreign bands have dam- 
aged the status of all our instrumental organizations 











here, save that of the orchestra of Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
In like manner, Nilsson, Wachtel, and Santley can not 
but interfere with whatever sopranos, tenors, and bari- 
tenes may appear before us in future; and hence the 
great difficulty now experienced in Europe, by Messrs. 
Jarrett and Maretzek and the Strakosch brothers, in 
providing for the ensuing season, although we shall hear 
of their emineut success in due time. 

There were about eight thousand persons at the last 
concert of the French Garde Republicaine Band, but no 
inconsiderable portion of them seemed impressed with 
the idea that they had been to some extent sold by the 
management. Leutner was announced to sing ; Greeley, 
Governor Hoffman, and various other celebrities were 
advertised to be present, but not one of them appeared. 
The famous Strauss also was heralded among us in a man- 
ner not altogether ingenuous, as the nine-tenths of those 
who attended his series of three concerts, were at first 
impressed with the idea that he was to lead his own cele- 
brated orchestra, not one of whom was in this country 
at the time. Our wonderful flourish of trumpets about 
**capturing”’ the little man, in the teeth of the united 
opposition of all Bostun, was, therefore, simply all gam- 
mon, as there was nothing to capture in the interest of 
art, save the few sweeps of the baton with which he re- 
baptized the Philharmonic, and which were the only 
stock in trade of his management. Neither he nor Mons, 
Paulus, however, were in any way amenable for the an- 
nouncements made in the press, in relation to the per- 
formances of the one and the other. But I suppose, we 
ought to be satisfied, as we have, at least, enjoyed the 
fag end of the Jubilee, and as the rare excellence of most 
of the music we have been listening to here of late, may 
be said to have atoned amply for any of the tricks in 
trade that have been practiced upon us. 

Leutner’s first concert here, on Monday night, was 
not well attended ; nor do I anticipate that her second 
performance, which is to take place this evening, will be 
much more fortunate, such a surfeit of music have we 
had of Igte. She sails for Europe on Saturday. Dr. 
James Peck, conductor of the Church Music Association, 
has resigned his position as senior organist of Trinity 
Parish. His wife—a very able lady, as I understand— 
is about to resume the lecture field, in which the presse, 
some time since, accorded to her a high position, under 
her maiden name, Susanna Evans. After Leutner and 
** the celebrated Strauss Orchestra ’’ close their perform- 
ances, at the Academy of Music, on Friday, we shall be 
thrown completely on our parks and gardens for every- 
thing pertaining to ‘‘the concord of sweet sounds.” 
The Arions give a grand summer night's festival, at 
Jones’ Wood, to-morrow evening. The concerts at Cen- 
tral Park Garden, under Theodore Thomas, continue to 
be well attended. Those at Terrace Garden are, I regret 
to learn, not doing so well. We are to have the Seguin 
Opera Troupe again next season, with Miss Cole, an 
English prima donna, as star. 

Booth’s is closed for the present, but will re-open on 
the 5th of August, with Mr. James W. Wallack in 
leading roles. In the meantime, Mr. Edward Mollen- 
haur and the orchestra of the theater, are giving con- 
certs at Saratoga. On the 9th of September, Dion 
Boucicault, his wife, and a select company from London, 
will appear here, to be followed in November by a popu- 
lar English actress—Miss Neilson. On the 15th of 
September, Booth himself commences a starring tour 
in New England. Mr. Daly opens the Grand Opera 
House, with Le Roi Carotte, at an early day. Fechter 
will appear at his newly rebuilt theater, the Lyceum, 
some time during the fall. Niblo’s is rapidly arising 
from its ashes, and will re-open in October. Lydia 
Thompson and a new company are to take the boards at 
Wallack’s immediately. The Olympic is running varie- 
ties of all sorts with success, considering the intense 
warmth of the weather. A feeble attempt is being 
made to inaugurate some sort of musical entertainments 
at the rink or haJl belonging to the American Institute. 

ARIon. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








PHILADELPHIA, July 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Your correspondent has well-grounded doubts as to 
whether he will be able to send anything of interest this 
month. The fact is, amusements are pretty well played 
out here—discouraged by the Plutonian weather we have 
been annoyed with all the month. There is little doing 
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except at the various gardens of the city, and these 
are crowded nightly. The event at Hassler’s Eighth 
Street Garden, the last week, has been the appearance 
of the Emperor William’s Cornet Quartet Band, on 
the llth. This famous Quartet confirmed in their first 
number—a sweet, melodious air, the German name of 
which means ‘“‘The Peace Festival’s Greeting’’—the 
very eulogistic accounts which the Jubilee critics had 
given of them. It is an entire novelty in this country, 
so far as we know, the idea of such a quartet, and we 
could scarcely have believed that such a variety of effects 
could be produced with no other instrument than the 
cornet. Each of these four performers is evidently a 
fine artiste, and one or two of them, at least, are famous 
soloists. The conspicuous features of their playing are 
purity and smoothness of tone, beauty of shading, and 
a wonderfully true and prolonged sosteneuto, ending with 
a highly effective crescendo. All their morceaux were en- 
thusiastically applauded, For an encore to the first 
number they gave ‘*The Star Spangled Banner,” with 
great spirit and finish, and after a charming rendition 
of ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” which brought out 
with exquisite effect its tenderness of sentiment, they 
followed with a feeling performance of ‘‘The German 
Fatherland.”’ 

This entertainment and subsequent ones have been 
very enjoyable indeed. 

I think of absolutely nothing else in the musical line 
to write this month, only that the band of the Em- 
peror William’s Regiment are announced to give a 
concert to-night and to-morrow evening, at Schuetzen 
Park. 

‘* Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl,’ with Miss Ada 
Harland, is having an unsatisfactory run at the Mu- 
seum; ** La Superbe”’’ has been the attraction at the 
Opera House, but Stetson, with his ‘‘ Neck and Neck,” 
is sweltering there now. None of the theaters are doing 
a very lucrative business, with the thermometer rang- 
ing as high as 102 degrees in the shade. It is warm to- 
day, and I propose to say adieu. MIGNON, 





BOSTON. 
Boston, July 17, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Once more, and probably for the last time, I am to 
refer somewhat at length to the Jubilee. The great 
storm of music has passed, and the humdrum of every 
day life has returned. Now we may calmly attempt to 
count the cost and strike a balance sheet. Arrive at 
such a result as we may, it can not be more discouraging 
than that presented to Mr. Gilmore, after the ledger 
lines were footed up. Financially the Great International 
Peace Jubilee and Musical Festival of 1872 may be re- 
corded as a failure, the loss aggregating something like a 
hundred thousand dollars. This news will be a surprise 
to the public in general, as it has been understood that 
the reduction in expenses, since the first week, has been 
such as to enable the managers to float their big enter- 
prise. The subscribers to the guarantee fund, among 
whom the Boston and Albany railroad figures to 
the extent of $10,000, will be called upon to make up 
the deficit, although the managers hope to reduce it 
somewhat by future entertainments and by the sale of 
the coliseum and its fixtures. Gilmore gets nothing for 
all his toil and trouble, having given the amount of his 
benefit to the guarantee fund, and Bostonians are talk- 
ing of raising a ‘‘ substantial testimonial’ for him. 
The fact is Mr. Gilmore was altogether too generous, too 
lavish with the money at his command, in closing con- 
tracts. The same results might have been attained with 
a less prodigious outlay of means 

This unfortunate termination of the Jubilee wiii be 
everywhere regretted, but it confirms the belief that the 
enthusiastic Gilmore attempted too much. Certainly he 
did, so faras musical effect is concerned ; for, notwith- 
standing the assurance of the Boston papers that the 
jubilee has been ‘‘the greatest musical achievement of 
the age,”’ it will scarcely pass for so much into the pages 
of history. The first week was a success, from a musical 
point of view, although it was then evident that the coli- 
seum was too vast a structure for any chorus, however 
large, to sing in, and that better results were attainable 
with fewer voices in a smaller place. The Globe sums up 
the result in the following comprehensive manner: 
“From an educational point of view, the Jubilee has 
accomplished much ; it has taught us how great are the 
possibilities of energy, liberality, and true public spirit- 





edness, when combined ; it has performed a great and 
lasting service to the cause of music, both choral and 
instrumental; it has given birth to a spirit of emula- 
tion, the fruits of which will never be obliterated in this 
community; it has produced a spirit of affiliation be- 
tween famous artists and famous bands of musicians 
from different nationalities, and the one scene when the 
English, Prussian, French, and others joined hands, and 
sung together in the coliseum, was alone worth a pil- 
grimage to behold and participate in. The true spirit 
of art has been elevated by this grand festival, and the 
hundreds of foreign artists return to their native land, 
each one a missionary, who will bear witness, from the 
stand-point of truth, concerning this country and its 
citizens. That eminent musician, Johann Strauss, de- 
clared that it would require all his powers uf speech and 
persuasion to convince his countrymen, when he should 
return home, of the real magnitude and vast success of 
this Jubilee. He came to us doubting, of little faith, 
and no real confidence. He departed filled with enthu- 
siasm and superlative in his praise of all things con- 
nected with the festival. To use his own words: ‘ Here 
is a new and glorious chapter in the history and exposi- 
tion of music.’ ” 

But the event has passed away, and will be noted by 
historians as the largest and most remarkable musical 
gathering the history of the age can produce. 

The season closed at all the theaters about ten days 
ago, since which time short summer seasons have been 
opened. These will close in a week or so, and then the 
usual closing up for repairs will occur. I have no spe- 
cial theatrical news to write, or rather no space at com- 
mand to write of the past, and, as few announcements 
for the future have been made, I must be silent in that 
direction too. MvuRILLO. 
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SIFTING THE CHAFF FROM THE WHEAT. 
YELLow Sprinos, O., July 13, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 

Because Monsieur . . . performs the Moonlight 
Sonata (!) every time he plays in public, and two in- 
ferior pieces of his own composition, must we therefore 
proclaim him an original and great composer, when we 
know his good passages are stolen, and the bad ones are 
his ? 

Because Signor . . gets very mad, when he is 
told, in the honest opinion of a true critic, that his pupil 
sings sweetly, but knows nothing about phrasing, must 
we therefore proclaim him a second Garcia, when we 
know he can not sing a simple song to save his life ? 

‘The requisites toward the attainment of a sound 
musical criticism may be signalized as theoretical 
knowledge, pure taste, and vivid imagination. Tolera- 
tion, candor, and evenness of temperament,” says a great 
writer. 

Well-trained, thoughtful, and conscientious critics, by 
sifting the chaff from the wheat, could render great 
service, not alone to Monsieur and Signor 

and Herr .. . and Professor . but 
also to the long suffering and not sufficiently fastidious 
public. 

In this large and new country an aspirant to musical 
fame makes his first trial of his powers before the pub- 
lic. If he is sharp and has plenty of money to spend, 
he will write his own puffs at so much a line, and write 
up hisown fame. If he meets a fellow fund of cigars and 
beer who “‘ does the amusements ”’ for a daily, of course 
free tickets, cigars, and beer will get his own written 
puffs in that daily. 

But if this aspirant to musical fame should happen to 
meet a critic as described in the Visitor of July, he will 
see his free tickets declined, his dishonorable civilities 
declined. The critic will tell him: Keep aloof, sir! 
Wait for the verdict. Iam your judge, sir; the public 
your jury. If you are a virtuoso I shall say so in my 
account of yourconcert. If your programme is a fine 
one, and the pieces well executed, I shall be delighted to 
say so, for if we have the unpleasant task to censure 
people too often for their performances in public, we 
ought to have the pleasant task to praise artists when 
they truly deserve tu be praised. 

‘*Every one knows” (says the Musik-Zeitung), ‘‘ that 
barefaced laudations are directly opposed to the truth ; 
every one laughs, but appears to regard this humbug as 
a kind of necessity to be endured, without murmuring. 
The press more particularly seems to misunderstand 
what it ought to do in this case. It seems to have no 








idea of anything like a proper principle of criticism. 
It measures by the standard of friendship of personal 
good feeling, or, perhaps, something worse.”’ 

The principal cause of this consists in the want of inde- 
pendent judgment. 

As long as the success of an artist depends upon ex- 
ternal circumstances, art itself has a sorry chance, for 
such a state of things will simply result in the young 
artist giving himself very little trouble, and gradually 
taking the appearance for the substance. An elegant 
toilet, a little voice, a goodly amount of boldness, a de- 
sire to go to Italy to study under a great REAL master, 
and two or three kind friends on the press—these are 
the ingredients in a singer’s success. 

That such should be the case is the fault of the critics, 
who fail to appreciate their task, and do not dare to op- 
pose a dam to the torrent of established usages. 

In conclusion, we would say to our esteemed friend, 
the editor of the Vistror, we admire yeur frankness and 
impartiality ; go ahead ; never mind ; tell the truth. The 
readers of the Vistror will like you so much tbe better 
for it, and perhaps will the aspirant to musical fame 
fear you enough to come before the public in his best 
coat when he knows that you are present. Scupo. 





CHICAGO. 


CuicaGo, July 18, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Visitor: 


Of course the event of the month has been the advent 
of the French Band. In the space you allot to me, it is 
impossible todo much more than mention their coming. 

A brief notice of their first concert, at the Michigan 
Avenue Baptist Church, perhaps will be the best and 
shortest way of telling you what I think of them as 
musicians. 

The first selection was the ‘‘ Marche aux Flambeaux,”’ 
from Meyerbeer, through whose involved instrumenta- 
tion the melody wound its way like a shining serpent. 
It was greeted with a torrent of applause. There fol- 
lowed a cavatina from Lucretia, played by four clario- 
nets, the artists being Messrs. Pares, Henne, Raymond, 
and Starck. It showed thorough mastery of the instru- 
ments, and was played with an exquisite correctness of 
intonation; but lacking variety, and mere delicacy of 
expression, it failed to win the heartiest applause of the 
audience. That remained for the ‘‘Andante and Wed- 
ding March,” from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and the overture to 
‘* William Tell.” The ‘“‘Andante” showed best the 
wonderful management of that finest of orchestral 
effects, the swell. As the music rose from its ordinary 
loudness in gradually increasing volume, without any 
variation from the general smoothness, without the 
slightest appreciable discord, and swelled into one 
grand, continuous, overflowing cataract of sound and 
melody, the effect was simply marvelous. It is rare to 
see an audience so electrified and raised, as it were, 
above themselves by plain unornamented harmony. 

The overture to “ William Tell’ is better known 
than all other operatic prefatory music. It has strains 
of sweet simplicity that please the uneducated, while at 
the same time they charm the cultivated ear. The first 
solo parts were taken by flutes and oboes, which were 
played as these instruments have rarely been played in 
this city. 

In this band no instrument is too mean to receive the 
most careful culture. The drum understands the ex- 
quisite mystery of crescendo and diminuendo as well as 
the reeds, and when it is heard, which is not too often, 
it thoroughly accomplishes its purpose. Even the cym- 
bals, whose clashing is an incessant accompaniment in 
small and poorly drilled orchestras, were touched but a 
few times during the evening, and then most judiciously. 
It mattered not how loud or how full the sound might be, 
and it sometimes seemed as if the walls of the church 
could hardly contain it, it never passed beyond control. 
It never became a terrifying crash, or a bewildering din. 
It was always sweet harmony and delightful melody, im- 
pressed with mind and soul, and completely dominated 
by the human will. It was as plain that each member 
of the band was an artist capable of delighting when 
performing alone, as if every instrument except his 
own had been silent. 

‘* La Marseillaise ’’ was sung by Miss Goodall in cos- 
tume,a few instruments accompanying, and the whole 
band thundering for liberty in the chorus, bells, cannon, 
and other startling and unexpected effects being inter- 
polated in appropriate places. ORPHEUS. 
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THE NEXT THEATRICAL SEASON. 








Let us congratulate ourselves that the 
present existing dearth of amusements in 
Cincinnati is not to be perpetual; that 
sooner or later the scenes will again begin 
to change, and the monotony of the heated 
term become a thing of the past—a thing 
to be forgotten in the giddy whirl of things 
to come. 

Present indications point toward a brill- 
iant and remarkably busy fall and winter 
season. Early in September, probably, 
there will be not less than three temples in 
this city devoted to the legitimate drama— 
Pike’s Opera House, Wood’s Theater, and 
the new theater of John Robinson. It is 
possible, however, that the latter building 
may be not ready for occupancy before the 
last of September. Work has been com- 
menced upon the structure, which is lo- 
cated at the corner of Ninth and Plum 
streets, and is being pushed forward with 
the characteristic energy of the proprietor, 
“Old” John Robinson. It is understood 
that when completed, it will be the most 
elegant and capacious theater in the West. 
The stage and first tier of seats will be upon 
the ground floor, with galleries above. 
Mr. R. E. J. Miles, of this city, and Mr. 
Fuller, of Louisville, it is understood, will 
be the managers, both gentlemen of ability 
and experience in dramatic management. 
A company is being organized, and the sea- 
son is expected to open on or about the 
16th of September. 





The ever-popular people’s theater, Wood's, 
will pursue the even tenor of its way next 
year under the able management of “ Bar- 
ney” Macauley. The coming season will 
witness several changes in Manager Mac’s 
company. Mr. Church, Mr. Whiting, Mr. 
Grierson, and Mesdames Crampton, Salis- 
bury, etc., retiring, and other candidates 
for popular favor appearing. Mr. Fred. 
Hight, of the Park Theater, Brooklyn, will 
assume the characters heretofore intrusted 
to Mr. Church. The season at this estab- 
lishment will begin on or about September 
9, upon which occasion, we understand, 
the ‘Black Crook” will be brought into 
requisition once more. 

Robert McWade will doubtless open at 
Pike's at the same time, or possibly a week 
later, in order to give our citizens another 
taste of his “ Rip,” and also to gather in a 
few of the surplus dollars visitors to the 
Exposition may choose to bestow upon this 
true gentleman and worthy artist. So, 
take it all in all, we think our citizens can 
scarcely complain next year of a dearth of 
amusements. 

Nothing definite, we believe, has been 
determined relative to the season at the 
National. The establishment was adver- 
tised for sale or rent during during the first 
of July, so at the present writing nothing 
can be ascertained concerning its future. 
That it will be occupied, however, by some- 
body, there can be no doubt. 


NOT TO BE DISBANDED. 


Under date of July 1, Mr. Thomas Ryan, 
of the famous Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
addresses the following note to the editor 
of the Boston Transcript: 


**A statement is going the rounds of the newspaper 
press that the Mendelssohn Quintette Club has been 
‘dissolved, disbanded,’ etc. I wish to explicitly state 
that the report is utterly without foundation in truth. 
The club was never in a more active state of existence, 
and at this season of the year their services never more 
in demand than at present. It is true that at the end of 
this season Mr. Fries retires, after twenty-three years of 
useful and honorable membership; but his place is to be 
filled by an artist who is second to none in the country. 
The fact that the club is to begin a mission in a new field, 
which will have an important effect on the musical tastes 
of our people, ought to be sufficient refutation to any idle 
story put forward as to our dissolution. In a very short 
time a complete list of all the artists from abroad and at 
home, who are to be associated with us as teachers in the 
* College of Music’ will be published, until which time 
our intentions will not be made public.” 





This is, indeed, welcome news. The act 
of disbandment, in this case, would be one 
sincerely to be regretted, especially before 
the quarter century shall have passed. 





PROBABLY INSANE. 


A report has crept into print stating that 
Harry Palmer, one of the managers of 
Niblo’s Garden, has become deranged in 
mind. Mr. Palmer, who is in England, 
went abroad in bad health, and his friends 
were not without apprehensions as to his 
condition, though this particular form of 
calamity was not anticipated. 





CHICAGO WANTS A JUBILEE. 





Ambitious Chicago wants a jubilee of her 
own, and wants it badly. It is understood 
she will exert herself to get one next sea- 
son, but not so large a one as poor Boston 
had to deal with. So, modest Chicago will 
be satisfied with five hundred instruments 
and five thousand voices. But they must 
all be artistic, you know—all high-toned, 
out and out musicians. Chicago will have 
fewer performers, but better music or 
nothing. 

They must all belong to the West, which 
is a good requirement. Upon this point, 
the Post says: 


** The doubt raised in the East as to whether so much 
musical material, sufficiently trained, can be found in 
the West, is simple fully. Whatever the East can do in 
the matter of popular intelligence, whether it be in mu- 
sic or arithmetic, the West can outdo. We undertake 
to say that there is not a public school in Boston that 
can siug as well as many of our schools in Chicago. As 
are the schools so are the people. We need not go out- 
side the State of Illinois to obtain 5,000 trained voices. 
To be sure, the West is not as old inart as the East ; but 
the Germans pre-eminently, and other foreigners to 
some extent, bring their music with them from over the 
sea, and the population of the West is musical just in 
proportion as these elements predominate. There are 
Scandinavian singing clubs in this city whose accuracy 
of execution has not been surpassed by the best trained 
organization in the Hub. The ability of Chicago to fur- 
nish 5,000 singers is not a subject for discussion at all. 
The financial aspect of a jubilee in Chicago should be 
accorded the gravest consideration. 

** Moreover, there is a singular propriety in our having 
a jubilee next year. 


‘In winter, when the dismal rain came down in slant- 
ing lines, 

And Wind, that grand old harper, smote his thunder 
harp—’ 

among our ghastly ruins, little need had we of other 

music; little wish for songs of jubilation. But next 

year the conscious stones will have grown to beauty, the 

crumbled shafts shall raise their capitals to the peaceful 

azure, solid and beautiful, monuments of gratitude fur 

the universal resurrection.”’ 





LADY REPORTERS. 

At the jubilee, in 1869, there were but 
three ladies attending as reporters from the 
daily papers—one of them Miss Kate Field. 
This year fourteen of the prominent pa- 
pers, east and west, sent ladies to write the 


jubilee up (or down, as they chose) as regu- 


lar correspondents. Besides these there 
were hosts of transient visitors who fur- 
nished to favorite papers their opinions on 
Mr. Gilmore's grand enterprise. The fact 
is, ladies are just beginning to loom up un- 
mistakably as successful candidates for 
honors and positions heretofore monopo- 
lized bymen. Especially is this the case in 
fine art matters, and we are glad that it is 
so; that she is eventually to be placed on 
an equal footing with the lords to the 
manor born. Give woman a chance that 
we may know of what material she is made. 





FAURE. 

Private letters from Mr. Jarrett, in Lon- 
don, give us the information that, in addi- 
tion to the engagement of Pauline Lucca 
for the coming opera season, he has suc- 
ceeded in securing for the season of 1873-74 
the great tenor, M. Faure. The papers in 
the contract have already been signed. 
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ART MATTERS AT HOME. 

It is a source of much gratification to 
patrons of art, and of pride to Cincinnati 
citizens in general, that the McMicken 
School of Design is developing so well. 
The recent action of the Trustees of the 
University, by which an additional story is 
to be built on the Cincinnati College for 
the use of the School of Design, at once 
opens that admirable institution to an en- 
larged field of usefulness. The students, 
whose numbers will be largely increased 
in the drawing-school, will now not only 
have a fair chance, by reason of ample 
space and perfect light, to draw from the 
antique, but new classes in various branches 
of the Mechanic Arts will be established. 
This scheme for the future plan of opera- 
tions of the school should be most carefully 
considered and matured in time to com- 
mence work at the beginning of the fall 
term. Although in its new quarters the 
school will be perched high in air, yet ac- 
cess will be made easy by means of an ele- 
vator, and once there, an arrangement of 
lighting the rooms by both studio, sky- 
lights, and side-lights, with the economy 
of space thus attained, will give us the best 
accommodations of any art school in this 
country or in Europe. A few years more, 
with this institution as a nucleus, around 
which art interests may gather and radi- 
ate, and Cincinnati will naturally assume a 
pre-eminence among cities noted for their 
artistic taste, and attention paid to art 
matters. 


Mr. Mosler, an artist of this city, has 
recently brought to light an important his- 
torical picture by the celébrated painter 
Leutze, entitled ‘‘ Braddock’s Defeat.” This 
picture is important, because it mirrors a 
memorable historical event, in a manner 
equal to the renowned battle painters, Gion, 
Vernet, or Belanger. The figures are ad- 
mirably presented, being grouped in a dra- 
matic and natural way. In the distance is 
a strip of hillside covered with trees. Here 
are posted the French and Indians, who, 
from their cover, are pouring a deadly fire 
into the broken and confused lines of the 
British troops. In the right foreground 
George Washington and a party of Amer- 
icans in the Continental uniform have 
taken advantage of a rise in the ground to 
put in position a piece of artillery, with 
which to cover the retreat of their gallant 
but conceited brethren, who thought to 
fight Indians in the backwoods as they 
would French or Germans among the fields 
and meadows of Europe. The brilliant 
costumes of the soldiers give an opportu- 
nity for a display of color not often afforded 
to American battle subjects. In all ways 


this picture is decidedly superior to any of 
the many works of this character which 





have made celebrated the pencil of the 
gifted Leutze. Where this work has been 
these many years has not been made pub- 
lic, but it is certainly an important resusci- 
tation. Perhaps Mr. Mosler will gratify a 
host of friends by publishing a history of 
this new discovery. It is due the cause he 
labors for. 


AT EXPOSITION. 


For some time past the Industrial Expo- 
sition Commissioners have been. meeting 
weekly, in their line of duty. They are 
pushing the work of preparation rapidly 
along, and there can be no doubt but that 
everything will be ready for the exhibition, 
which opens on the 6th of September and 
continues until October 5. The Ladies’ 
Department is to be made one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Exposition. 

But it is the Fine Art Department we in- 
tend to refer to more particularly. Mr. 
Sharples, from the Committee on Fine 
Arts, has recommended that a catalogue 
and descriptive list of the works of art 
to be exhibited be published for the edifi- 
cation of visitors to the Exposition. ‘The 
committee has also reported that the same 
gentleman, whose proposition to give a pre- 
mium of one hundred dollars for the best 
series of photograph views of Eden Park 


the committee had accepted, now proposed | 


to offer a similar premium for the best oil 
painting, the subject to be chosen from the 
scenery of Eden Park, the gentleman to 
appoint the judges of the works submitted 
himself. The matter was referred back to 
the committee, to induce, if possible, a 
modification of the gentleman’s views on 
the selection of the committee, contained 
in the latter clause of the proposition, and 
is probably settled satisfactorily by this 
time. 


It is understood that Mr. Elliott Pen- 
dleton is the gentleman of generosity and 
taste who has offered to the Commissioners | 
of the Industrial Exposition to give a pre- 
mium of one hundred dollars tor the best 





photograph of a landscape picture of Eden 
Park, and another premium of one hun- 
dred dollars for the best painted picture of 
views in Eden Park. Here isa fine field 
for action, in which some of our landscape 
painters will reap a reward. As gentlemen 
of the easel and brush labor for ducats as 
well as other men, we expect this offer will 
stimulate our home artists to action. No 
matter which takes the premiums, every | 
result should be placed on exhibition. 





FRENCH OPERA IN LONDON. 


Englishmen are not Frenchmen and 
never can be; therefore French opera in 
London, so far as English patronage is con- 
cerned, is said to be a ghastly failure. It 
is put upon the stage at double the coast, 
with gorgeous dressing and full company, 
and yet fails to go off as it does in Paris. 
At the Alhambra, “Le Roi Carotte,’ by 
M. Sardon, was brought out lately, but so 
badly rendered that the manager was 
‘hissed and the author, to preserve his 
peace of mind, quietly slipped out of the 
theater during the performance, and the 
audience rose at one o'clock voting “ King 
Carrot” poor. Perhaps one reason of its 
failure was that all the sparkle and fun, 
which the Parisian had obtained from the 
political insinuations were missing, as allu 
sions to the ex-Emperor, which were well 
received in Paris, would not be at all ac- 
ceptable in London. This is by no means 
the first failure of this kind, and can 
scarcely be reckoned the last. 





NOT COMING BACK. 

It is understood now that Parepa Rosa 
will not return to America for some time. 
A flattering proposition has been made to 
her in order to cause her to winter this sea- 
son at St. Petersburg; but this she has de- 
clined. It is said she will establish an 
English opera troupe in London, where she 
will pass the next season. This lady has 
many friends in this country who will miss 
her magnificent tones, when the accustomed 
time for hearing them shall have arrived. 


NILSSON’S MARRIAGE. 





Mile. Nilsson and M. Auguste Rouzand 
were to have been married in London, on 
July 27th. Quite a number of her Ameri- 
can friends were invited to the wedding. 
Mlie. Nilsson is twenty-eight and Mons. 
Rouzand is thirty-six. The paragraph going 
the rounds of the press that Gustave 
Dore is inconsolable because another has 
secured the fair Nilsson, is pronounced 
false by undoubted authority. 





THE JUBILEE. 

So much has been written and printed 
concerning the June Jubilee at Boston, 
that it is unnecessary for us to dilate upon 
the subject. The papers appear about 
equally divided as to the musical success 
of the event, while all admit that it was 
financially a failure, which is much to be 


| regretted indeed. 


Our local artists are exerting themselves 
in the preparation of paintings, etc., with | 
which to fill the space allotted them in Ex- | 





position Hall. 





If the approaching Exposition is not the 
finest in all respects which Cincinnati has 
ever managed, then we are no prophet. 








CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








ANCIENT MUSIC. 





The question has been repeatedly asked, 
since poetry and sculpture in its perfection 
has descended the ages to the present cen- 
tury, what has become of the music of the 
antique races? If two of the sister arts are 
handed down to the present generation, 
why have we so little knowledge of the 
music of the ancients? 

The question is easily answered in the 
fact that they really had no music. The 
ancient Jews, for example, had no written 
music whatever, for the simple reason that 
their language possessed scarcely a vowel 
sound, which almost precludes the possi- 
bility of their being able to make music at 
all. The lack of vocal powers may have 
stimulated these unfortunate people to 
greater exertion in the invention and con- 
struction of musical instruments; but even 
then it is difficut to undertand what kinds 
of instruments were used by the two hun- 
dred thousand players Josephus speaks of 
as having been present at the dedication 
of Solomon’s famous temple. The Jewish 
trumpets that flung down Jericho's walls 
were only ram’s horns; their flute was a 
cow's horn with a few holes made in it; 
these were their wind instruments all told, 
except the sackbut, which resembled aScot- 
tish bagpipe. 

Among their string instruments were the 
psaltery, a small triangular harp or lyre 
with strings, and struck with an iron stick. 
Their dulcimer was simply a triangular 
harp struck with a psaltery stick. Their 
timbrel was only something like a modern 
tambourine. The Egyptian flute was simi- 
lar to that of the Jews, and their harp or 
lyre had only three strings. The Grecian 
lyre was a little more modernized, as it had 
seven strings, but was very small, and when 
played held in one hand. 

With such rude and imperfect instru- 
ments, it is not a matter of wonder that 
ancient music, as such, if there was any, is 
now among the lost arts, and after the lapse 
of a score-or more of centuries, it may be 
safely said there is little chance for its 
being found. Poetry and sculpture leaped 
over the chasm formed by the dark ages, 
but music was too attenuated, and failed. 


THE PERPETUITY OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 








At present it looks like an odd thing to 
contemplate, but is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect that the piano will, sooner or later, 
have to give way to some other musical in- 
strument? The virginal, the mandolin, the 
harpsichord, have each passed away, and are 
remembered only as things that were. We 
may say that the piano is a better instru- 
ment than either of these, and so is less 
likely to be superseded; but a clever mu- 
sician tells us that, so far as the harpsichord 








is concerned, its peculiar merits have been 
lost, not superseded. The loss, too, extends, 
we are told, to music as well as to the in- 
strument. For example, Handel and Bach 
wrote for the harpsichord, in common with 
many of the old masters, and some of their 
choicest compositions have been rendered 
obsolete by the neglect of the instrument 
for which they were designed. 

Should the piano become obsolete the 
fate of a large portion of our musical com- 
positions is easily imagined. 





LAWRENCE PATRICK BARRETT. 

Lawrence Barrett recently appeared as 
Hamlet, in San Francisco, with unqualified 
success. The Bu//etin says: “ At the end of 
the second and third acts the curtain was 
raised, and at the conclusion of the play he 
was called before the audience and com- 
pelled to respond with a speech.” The 
same paper says: “Dramatic genius is 
evinced at every step in the play. Mr. 
Barrett's ‘Hamlet, take it all in all, is 
thoroughly scholarly, and ranks next to 
Booth’s.” Barrett approaches nearer to 
Booth’s equal in tragedy than any other 
man on our stage. He isa man of splen- 
did possibilities and has the force of will to 
realize his destiny. Barrett is the coming 
tragedian. 





The Art Gallery, in Washington Park, 
will be ready for the receipt of pictures 
by the first of this month. . Messrs. Pro- 
basco, Longworth, Groesbeck, Springer, An- 
derson, Pendleton, and many other citizens 
will send some choice works of art from 
their splendid private collections. The con- 
tributions from Eastern galleries will also 
be very large, and the exhibition a credit 
to the city. 

Among the paintings that will be on 
exhibition at the art collection of the In- 
dustrial Exposition next September, is a 
marine view from Maurice F. DeHass, en- 
titled “English Channel Fishing Boats in 
a Gale.” 





Clara Louise Kellogg, it is said, will re- 
turn from abroad some time during the 
month of August. That she will receive 
a warm welcome, none can doubt. She 
comes laden with laurels fairly won. 


Music Hall will again be filled to over- 
flowing with instruments of all classes and 
varieties, from a jewsharp to a grand 
piano. 








Laura Keene announces her determina- 
tion to give readings in costume next sea- 
son, assisted by a musical combinationoff 
more or less strength and brilliancy. 





The next National Seengerfest will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1874. 





OBITUARY. 


Saran Wirurncron, daughter of Elizabeth 
Withington, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
and wife of William Wiswell, departed this 
life on Saturday, July 13, in the sixty- 
eighth year of her age, of nervous debility. 
The deceased was a most estimable lady, 
and her death is sincerely mourned by a 
large circle of friends in this city. Her re- 
mains were interred in Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery, on Tuesday, July 16. 





It is reported that Mrs. Moulton will 
sing in opera, under the management of 
Strakosch, next season. 





CINCINNATI PERSONALS. 

Miss Josie Jones, in company with Mrs. 
T. D. Lincoln and daughters, left for Europe, 
June 30. Miss Jones will complete her 
musical education at Milan. 





Among the new stars that will appear in 
the dramatic firmament next season will 
be a favorite Cincinnati comedian, Mr. E. A. 
Locke, in his new drama, “ Brom Bones,” 
written by Charles Gayler, under whose 
exclusive direction Mr. Locke will travel. 
When we consider the former successes of 
Mr. Gayler, and the developing power he 
displayed to make “ Fritz” and Emmett 
the cards they were, we are forced to be- 
lieve he will find good ground to work on 
with our friend Locke. We look for Mr. 
Locke to do something for the dramatic 
glory of Cincjnnati, and are confident that 
he will. Mr. Samuel L. Morton, so well 
known to the patrons of Wood’s Theater, 
takes the business management of Mr. 
Locke during his new starring season. 





Mr. E. F. Andrews of this State, and well 
known as an artist of superior capacities, is 
now in Germany, near Berlin, studying in 
the studio of Diffenbach, a figure painter, 
who is better known in the East than here. 
Mr. Andrews has recently made three 
copies from Rembrandt, and any one who 
has had the good fortune to see the extraor- 
dinary copy from the same master in the 
profession of Mr. James Frazer, will under- 
stand that Andrews has again made a suc- 
cess. 


Mr. Jasiewicz has been appointed to take 
charge of the vocal department of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory. He has many 
warm friends in the Harmonic Society 
who are anxious to secure him as their di- 
rector. 


The contract for painting the interior of 
Fine Arts Hall has been let to H. G. Estes 
for $370. The work is to be nicely done. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








HOME AMUSEMENTS. 





DRAMATIC, 


What has just been written concerning musical mat- 
ters might be repeated here, with propriety and truth. 
The theaters have all been closed nine-tenths of the time, 
and when opened scarcely anything, save minstrel and 
variety performances, have been given, and none of them 
are worthy of special mention here. A reference to 
future expectations may be found elsewhere in this 
number. 


Buack Fripay.—This play, which has created such a 
sensation in New York and Philadelphia, was to have 
been brought out at Wood’s Theater, by a New York 
company, on the 22d ult. Its advent was looked for 
with considerable curiosity, and a rush of patronage an- 
ticipated. 

MUSICAL. 


Were it not that this head might be missed by some of 
the Visirvor’s readers, we should leave it out entirely 
this month. The hot, sultry month of July has melted 
the strings, and horns, and keys of musical instru- 
ments. So we have had no music, and may as well ad- 
mit the fact. Our singers have had enough to do to es- 
cape the fate of the instruments alluded to, so their 
voices have been mute during the month. It is the un- 
interesting season of the year, when there is music no- 
where, instead of everywhere. 

As to the future, the next and now approaching 
season, matters have not yet assumed a tangible form 
here at home yet, and we can glean nothing of interest 
concerning it. Of course, Cincinnati will not allow her- 
self to be surpassed this winter, in the item of patron- 
age, any more thah she did last season. Let us keep cool 
(if we can) and patiently await coming events. 


THE FRENCH BAND. 


This Band, one of the finest in the world, gave two | 


concerts at Exposition Hall, on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, July 22d and 25d. Through the exertions and 
representations of Mr. Lloyd, the admission was placed 
at the reasonable sum of one dollar. The hall was com- 
fortably filled the first evening, and crowded on the 
second. It is estimated that eight thousand people were 
present atthe last concert. The highest praise we can 
bestow upon them is to say that they, a brass and reed 
band of fifty pieces, render a difficult overture with very 
nearly as fine an effect as can Theodore Thomas’ Orches- 
tra. Which fact, we think, is a sufficient answer to the 
critic of one of our dailies, who, a short time since, asked 
‘*if our bands were not retrograding, because they used 
reed instruments?” If he was fortunate eneugh to have 
heard the French Band, he will hardly repeat the ques- 
tion. Nordo we quite agree with another critic, who 
says: “The reed above the catgut fur evermore !’’ for the 
counterfeit can never be as good as the genuine. The 
pear approach to one of our finest orchestras by a mili- 
tary band is astonishing. An overture which would be 
very simple, and quite easy for an orchestra to execute, 


** To the Proprietors of the Gibson Hotel : 

‘* We are all very happy at the cordial reception you 
have givenus. We can not leave the city without offer- 
ing you our sincere thanks for your good care of us. 
Your table is the best at which we have sat down during 
our stay in America. Therefore, we come in a body to 
thank you, gentlemen, with the hope that, if any mem- 
ber of our company returns to Cincinnati at any time, 
you will be as happy to receive him as he will be to be 
received by you. GEORGE PAULUs, 

** Chef de Musique, de la Garde de Republicaine. 

** CINCINNATI, July 23, 1872.” 

Major Goshorn, President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, received 
a telegram from Mr. Charles Wyndham, at Uhiladel- 
phia, requesting permission to occupy Exposition Hall 
for one evening on their return, The furlough of the 
band has been extended to August 10th by the French 
government, and it is the purpose of the band to visit 
St. Louis and Detroit. 


THE GERMAN BAND, 


Our German citizens are making a strong effort to get 
the Imperial Band to visit our city. In answer to their 
application, Mr. Seinecke has received the fo lowing tele- 
gram: 

** WASHINGTON, July 24, 1872. 
**To A. SEINECKE, German Consul, Cincinnati: 

‘*T have just arrived from New York. On application 
of a German delegation from Chicago, who met me in 
New York, I asked, on Monday last, for a further fur- 
lough for the band. If granted, which I doubt, it will 
play at Chicago and St. Louis. Then you must com- 
municate with the manager of the band. The answer 
from Emperor William can not arrive before to-morrow. 
It will be communicated to you when it arrives. 

** Von SCHLOEZER.”’ 

Weare requested by a member of the Park Board to 
state that the contemplated expenditure of $500, fur the 
purpose of getting the French Band to play in Eden 
Park, was not to be paid them for their services. The 
Board had been informed that they played in one of the 





Chicago parks without remuneration, and, thinking they 
would do so here, proposed to spend that amount of 
money in hack hire, and entertaining the musicians. 
In their interview they learned, however, that they had 
given no open air concertin Chicago or elsewhere in this 
country, and the matter was dropped. 


HYMENIAL. 


The beautiful Cathedral, corner of Eighth and Plum 


| streets, was, on Wednesday evening, July 10th, the 


| scene of a happy festal occasion. 


Adam B. Wilson, for 
many years leader of the Cathedral Choir, and Miss 


| Martha Beck, who is an able member of the same, were 


would be immensely difficult fora military band. What, | 


then, are we to say of the brass band that executes the 
most difficult overture, and that with almost as fine an 
effect as our best orchestra. There are effects that cau be 
produced from strings which can never be brought from 


keys, however cleverly they may be manipulated, any | 


more than pure gold may be made from brass. Almost 
every member of the French Band is au artist, even to 


the snare drummer. The beautiful tremolo effect in 


‘‘Zampa,’’ which is utterly impossible to get from keyed | 
instruments, was produced by the artistic manner in | 


which the snare drum was handled. 


The concerts | 


here were a complete success, both artistically and | 
pecuniarily. The Band was to have sailed from New | 
York for Paris on July 27th. They wereunder the | 
excellent business management of Mr. Charles Wynd- | 


ham. 
As an orderly of Mons. Paulus, the leader, was pack- 


ing that gentieman’s valise, on Tuesday, he discovered | 


that a roll of money amounting to $1,000 was missing. 
Mons. Paulus can not state where or when he lost the 
money. 

The headquarters were at the Gibson House, which 
was gaily and handsomely decorated with French and 
American flags. At the supper table, on Tuesday even- 
ing, the translator read the foliowing card : 





united in the ‘* holy bands of matrimony.” at 7 o'clock 
Pp. M.,by the most Rev. Archbishop Purcell. The bride 
was dressed in a lovely white satin dress, cut en train, 
and trimmed in an elaborate manner with lavender lace, 
the bridal veil being full length and fastened with a 
wreath of orange blossoms. The attendants were Mr. 
Charles F. Geiger and Miss Phillie Stealio, Mr. Harry 
Wesselmann aud Miss Mary Beck, sister of the bride. 


| The many friends of the happy couple filled the spacious 


edifice to its utmost capacity, to witness the ceremony. 
Precisely at 7 o'clock, the bridal paity entered the 
church, Prof. Cari Feine playing a wedding march com- 
posed by himself, expressly for this occasion. It is a 
truiy beautiful composition, and was rendered by its 
author in a masterly manner. After its conclusion, the 
choir sang ** Bow down thine ear, O Lord,” after which 
the ceremony was performed. Then the choir sang 
‘“‘Alma Virgo,” and as the bridal cortege filed out of the 
church, Mendelssohn's Wedding March was rendered 
by Prof. Fiene, in a style that we have seldom heard 
equaled. The party proceeded to the residence of the 
bride’s parents, where the house was soon afterward 
thronged with their friends, and a pleasant evening was 
passed iu a mutual interchan-e of the usual congratula- 
tious. The house was thrown open to the guests, and all 
the rooms finely decorated with floral emblems and 
bouquets. A bountiful wedding feast was served, which 
was fully appreciated by the guests. The happy couple 
were the recipients of an infinite variety of valuable and 
The ladies present displayed many elegant 
costumes. The occasion was a very pleasant one, and 
Mr. and Mrg. Wilson will look back in future years 
with naught but pleasant thoughts to their wedding 
reception. They departed the same night for an ex- 
tended bridal tour. ‘* May their pathway down the val- 
ley of life be clear of thorns and strewed with flowers.” 


useful gifts. 











Benham Bros., Indianapolis, Iud., have sent the 
VisrToR a copy of Beethoven, by Richard Wagner, trans- 
lated by Albert R. Parsons. It is handsomely brought 
out; the paper, typography, and binding are all excel- 
lent. It isa book that every lover of music should read: 
They have also sent us three pieces of music by G. H. 
Weegman, “‘ Dream of Home” (Notturno), ‘ Villanello”’ 
(polka), and ‘‘ Violetta,” also a polka. Of the above, 
‘Dream of Home” is the better composition. It hasa 
beautiful theme, and is correctly and tastefully harmo- 
nized. Fourth grade. The other two pieces are third 
grade. 

Robert Clarke & Co., of this city, have sent us a copy 
of ‘*The Study of National Music,’* by Carl Engle, 
which contains much valuable musical information not 
to be found elsewhere. Price, $6. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, we have 
a copy of the ‘‘ New Dictionary of Quotations,” an ele- 
gant book of 572 pages handsomely boundin cloth. $2. 

John Church & Co. have laid on our table a copy of 
George F. Roots’ new church music book, the ‘‘ Glory.”’ 
It is a large book, of —— pages, printed on good paper, 
and handsomely and substantially bound, and its con- 
tents are unusually good for a bouvk of this description. 

We again take pleasure in thanking the press for the 

many kind and excellent notices given the Visitor, and 
especially the large and influential dailies who have so gen- 
erously devoted so much of their valuable space in noticing 
our magazine. We give this month a beautiful ballad by 
Abt, written expressly for the Visitor, one of Chopin’s 
most beautiful preludes, and aslumber song by Tennyson. 
Tn the selection of the music for the Visitor, the capa- 
bilities and tastes of all its subscribers are consulted. 
While a great many will be delighted with the selections 
in this number, as many others, perhaps, will be dis- 
pleased with them. If none but musicians were on our 
subscription books, we would endeavor to give such 
pieces each month as they would appreciate, and, on the 
contrary, if none but those who are in their A B C’s 
were our patrons the selections would be different; 
but as we have all classes we must endeavor to come as 
near pleasing all as it is possible for us to do. 


Demorest’s Monthly for August is on our table, replete 
with its usual fund of information and entertainment 
for the household. ‘‘ Beck at the Farm” is a most 
charming illustration of American life. The many items 
of worth in the monthly and its repertoire of fashions 
should be seen by those who do not subscribe, and they 
would subscribe at once. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trade of the Music 
Publishers, held at the St. James Hotel, Boston, June 
19, Mr. Lee, of the firm of Lee & Walker, Philadelphia, 
was chosen President; John Church, Jr., of the firm of 
John Church & Co., Cincinnati, Vice President, and Mr. 
Thomas Hall, Secretary. Messrs. Root, Cady, Lyon, and 
Healy were elected honorary members. 

Epitor or Visitor—My Dear Sir: Iam not, and have 
never been, the Principal of the Musical Department of 
Antioch College. The Musical Institute of which I am 
the Principal is entirely patronized by the students of 
Antioch, but is as separate and distinct an institution, 
as the Cincinnati Commercial is from the Visitor. 
By publishing this correction, you will oblige, 

Your friend, J. pe Rreques. 
The August number of The Eclectic, the best of our 
American reprints, contains several letters of Thacke- 
ray, hitherto unpublished, and an article on Carlyle 
that is of universal interest. The portrait gallery for 
this month contains an excellent picture of Mr. George 
Wm. Curtis, the author of Potiphar Papers, and now 
editor of Harper's Weekly. 
Thé initial number of the ‘‘ Fat Contributor's ’’ Satur- 
day Night has reached ug. It isa splendid number, fall 
of wit and humor. $2.00 perannum. Address, A. M. 
Griswold & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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—The St. Louis Sengerfest has a wrong balance of 
$16,000. 


Music, says Auerbach, washes away from the soul the 
dust of every-day life. 


—Mlle. Aimee has a bran new opera bouffe company, 
numbering fifty-four persons. 


—Floto is at work upon a new opera, which has for its 
title ‘‘St. George.” 


—A new cantata, by Max Bruch, has been given at 
Bremen. The title is ‘* Odysseus.” 


—M. Gounod’s health is restored. The composer will 


spend the fall and winter at Spa. 


—The measures spoken of in music refer generally to 
time. Anexception is made in the case of hand-organs, 
which furnish music by the barrel. 


—On dit, that Wachtel returns here next winter with 
the celebrated soprano, Madame Mallinger. We fear 


*‘on dit’ is mistaken. 


—Renaud, formerly director of the Royal Chapel 
music at the Tuileries, died recently in Paris, aged torty- 
nine. 


A nephew of Mercandante, named Sassarolli, has 
written and composed an opera entitled ‘* Riccardo, Duca 
di York,’ which has been brought out at Genoa. 


—Mlle. Nilszon is engaged by M. Merili to sing at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, from November next to Feb- 
ruary, 1873. She will receive the sum of £8,000 for 
this period. 


—The Alleghanians, after winding up a season in 
England and Scotland by a concert at the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace, are now on the way home to America. 
They will return to England in September. 


—Bazin’s new operetta, ‘‘A Journey to China,’’ has 
been successfully performed in Milan. The music is rep- 
resented as being more graceful and pleasing than that of 
Offenbach. 


—Madame Clara Brinkerhoff. of New York, a favorite 
singer, visited the Boston Jubilee twice on the Italian 
day and was the recipient of much courteous attention 
at the hands of the Bostonians. 


—The Chinese are passionate lovers of kite-flying. 
Some of their kites are strung with catgut, and give out 
a musical sound which can be heard for half a mile. 
They send written prayers up by them to be carried 
away by the messengers of the gods. 


—The music halls and the barrel organs, by wearisome 
repetition, will do any music to death, so that the Lon- 
don musical journals assure us that ‘‘ Trovatore,’’ even 
with Adeline Patti as Leonora, is unattractive to the 
London opera-goers. 


—A musician at Huddersfield, England, was recently 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment for cruelty 
to his wife, one of the charges being that he persisted in 
playing the ‘* Dead March in Saul” over his wife during 
a severe illness. 


—The celebrated cantatrice, Pauline Lucca, who is 
Baroness de Rhaden by marriage, has written from Lon- 
don to M. de Hulsen, director of the royal theaters at 
Berlin, to say that she will never again set foot in the 
Prussian capital. 


—The engagement of Mme. Patti in Russia this winter 
is to last four months, one at Moscow and three at St. 
Petersburg, on the terms of 200,000 francs for two per- 
formances in each weck. Moreover, she is to have two 
benefits, one in each city. A stipulation is also made 
that for every representation she may consent to give at 
Moscow beyond the eight agreed on, she shall receive 
8,000 francs. 





—Gilmore’s Jubilee makes fun as well as music—and 
fun is music. A wag suggests that Gilmore ought now 
to engage the bands of Saturn to participate in the great 
World’s Peace Jubilee in Chicago, on July 4 next, and 
call the horns of the moon into his service. 

—Offenbach is said to have been offered $1,000 dollars 
a night to come to New York and lead the orchestra, 
when his operas are performed. The name of the lunatic 
who thinks that Offenbach’s personal presence in that 
city is worth that sum of money is not disclosed. 


—The “ Requiem” of Berlioz has been performed at 
Leipsic, under the direction of Riedel, with great suc- 
cess. The scene for five orchestras, ably condensed for 
one by Goetze of Weimar, was well rehearsed, and the 
effect most imposing. 

—During one of the warmest days of the Boston Jubilee, 
one hundred and eight women fainted in the Coliseum. 
The report of a local paper says: ‘“‘They were carried to 
the firemen’s headquarters in the building, where re- 
storatives were applied.”” This suggests a new use for 
the fire engines, the inference being that the collapsed 
females were played upon by the machines. 

—The English Court Journal speaks of an astonishing 
serenade which was given to Queen Victoria at Balmoral 
Castle, on the morning of the anniversary of her birth- 
day. This gentle compliment came from an orchestra 
which consisted of one hundred bagpipes. No wonder 
Disraeli has been led to believe the Queen insane. No 
woman could be expected to stand the shrill sbrieks of 
one hundred bagpipes and retain her reason. 

—Another story is related of Zeuxis, of rather a novel 
character, and which is well authenticated. He painted 
a boy with a basket of grapes to which the birds as 
before resorted. But this gave the artist great dissatis- 
faction and very properly so, leading him to declare the 
painting a fail..re, since had the similitude been in both 
cases equal, the birds would most certainly have been 
deterred by natural fear of the boy, from approaching 
the picture. 

—It is worthy of notice that the bitter feeling of anger 
and dislike of the French toward the Germans is not ex- 
tended toward their music. In truth, there has never 
been so much of the compositions of the German masters 
sung in Paris as during the past season. We read of one 
concert where was performed ‘‘Symphony No. 52,” by 
Haydn, chorus by Mendelssohn, Egmont of Beethoven 
(with the text read by Maubant), songs of Shubert and 
Schuman, while the only French music was by Meyer- 
beer, if he can be called French. 


—The Pall Mall Gazette judges that English music, in its 
simplest form, is to owe the advantage of not dying out 
to Italian singers. There are so many English young 
ladies, who, while joyfully risking themselves amid the 
difficulties of Italian cavatinas, would scorn to sing any, 
thing so vulgar as an English, Scotch, or Irish ballad, 
that it is quite refreshing and slightly amusing to think 
of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourncen ” and “* Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
having been sung by Mme. Adelina Patti, and ‘‘ John 
Anderson, my Jo,’’ and ‘* Robin Adair,” by Mlle. Al- 
boni, at Saturday’s Floral Hall concert. 


—At a state concert, on the 26th of June, at Bucking- | 


ham Palace, the company was regaled with the duet and 
chorus, “I waited for the Lord,” from Mendelssohn's 
‘*Hymn of Praise,’ by Miss Nilsson and Madame 
Lucca; the quartette from ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ by Miss 
Kellogg, Mme. Scalchi, M. Capoul, and Mr. Sant- 
ley; the great finale from ‘ Fidelio,’’ by Nilsson, Kel- 
logg, Cardoni, Capoul, Faure, and Bagagiolo; solos by 
Nilsson, Lucca, Kellogg, Capoul, Santley, Faure, and 
others, and a trio from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Margherita d’An- 
jou,” by Santley, Faure, and Bagagiolo. 


—A New York paper says: ‘‘The music publishing 
business is becoming influenced by the season, and like 
most everything else, at present, but the races, is dull. 
Songs, as usual, occupy a prominent position among the 
new publications, though none of them are especially 
important. Youthful and amateur composers usually 
find vent for the inspirations of their teeming brains by 
song-writing, and they flood the country with their pro- 
ductions, the most of which have little or no value ex- 
cept to the young ladies to whom they are dedicated and 
to the composers themselves. However, song-writing 


among us has improved greatly, of late, though there is 
sufficiency of callow composers still, who find people 
ready to screech their dreadful ditties. 




















—A. T. Stewart is said to possess the finest private art 
gallery in America. 

—Millmore, the sculptor, is engaged on a statuette of 
Sam. Adams. 

—M. Regis Gignoux, the well-known artist, has re- 
turned with his family to Paris. 

—Antonio Perfetti, the famous engraver, died last 
month in Florence, at a very advanced age. 

—An oil portrait and three crayon drawings, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, are to be added to the Louvre Gal- 
lery. 

—Clark Mills, the sculptor, is at his country home, 
Statue Dale, near New York, and has there erected a 
new foundry for casting his statues in bronze. 

—John Rogers—not the man who was ‘burned at the 
stake, but John Rogers the sculptor—is spending the 
summer at New Canaan, Conn.; he will put several new 
groups into the market in the fall. 

—DMiss Foley, an American sculptor at Rome, has been 
about the most successful artist in the Holy City during 
the past season. Most of her work has gone to Eng- 
land. 

—A society of water color painters has been estab- 
lished in Liverpool. Its first exhibition has just been 
closed, and during its continuance drawings were sold 
amounting to upward of £1,000. 


—Miss Ransom, of Cleveland, 0., who painted the first 
picture ever bought by the government of a woman, has 
just finished a superb, full-length portrait of General 
Thomas, which is spoken of in the highest terms by the 
critics. 

—Walter M. Brackett has received a letter from one 
of the best known art institutions of London, asking for 
photographic copies of his famous salmon series of pic- 
tures, and urging him tosend the originals to England. 

—James H. Beard has begun a canvas entitled ‘* The 
Happy Family,” illustrating a scene from dog life. Two 
demure looking black and tan dogs, surrounded by an 
interesting group of puppies, furnishes the theme of the 
picture. Another cabinet picture gives the portrait of 
a setter. 

—The British pictures in the International exhibition 
at London, number about six hundred, one hundred of 
which have been lent for exhibition by private owners. 
The Times says that of the absolutely new pictures the 
majority are ‘* lamentably bad,” and admits that British 
art is taxed to its full strength in covering the walls of 
the Royal Academy every year. This is rather a humili- 
ating confession. 

—Every one recollects the Musee des Souverains in the 
Louvre, a collection of antiquities, works of art, and 
articles of personal interest, all connected more or less 
closely with the sovereigns of France—from the orna- 
ments which were found in the tomb of Childeric, at 
Fontenay, to that chair of which the latest interest is 
that Napoleon the First used it at Boulogne. These ob- 
jects had been gathered from museums, libraries, and 
other establishments. By a recent decree of the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, they are to be returned to 
the places from which they were taken twenty years 
ago. 

—In the article reviewing the clubs of the city, the 
Brooklyn Eagle says: ‘‘Our clubs are now taking the 
lead as conservators of art, and putting to shame, as it 
were, the regular organizations which so pretentiously 
make a show of cultivating the public taste in that 
direction. It is true that the labors of our leading clubs 
in this direction are as yet feeble, owing to the fact that 
their efforts are limited to the cultivation and enjoyment 
of members alone; but even this feature of their exhi- 
bition: is gradually assuming a more popular character, 
and after opening nights, with some societies already, 
their attractions are freely shown to the public.” 





CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 























—-Mrs. Gen. Lander has gone al-road. 


—Miss Amy Sedgwick, the London actress, begins an 
engagement at the Olympic Theater, New York, Sept. 9. 


—Matilda Heron read ‘‘ Camille” at a benefit recently 
in San Francisco, but the occasion was a painful one 
both to herself and friends. 


—Mr. Hart Conway, formerly of the Chestnut Street 
Theater, Philadelphia, is said to be engaged for juvenile 
business at the Globe Theater next season. 


--Mrs. Charles Kean, of London, was so delighted 
with Kate Field’s elocution that she besought the fair 
lecturer to adopt the stage. 


—The sudden death of Mr. Henry Barrett, of the 
Princess’ Theater, London, and the decease of Madame 
Lambquin, of the Paris Odeon, are announced. 


—Mlle. Schneider and a strong opera bouffe troupe, 
under the management of M. Raphael Felix, are play- 
ing at the St. James Theater, in London. . 


—The performances of ‘‘ Rabagas’’ at Lyons, which 
had been stopped by the police, have been resumed, and 
the piece is being played to crowded houses. 


—Mr. Jefferson’s cure is substantially complete. He 
wears “‘ goggles ’’ during the day, but takes them off at 
twilight to exercise his eyes. The sight has been saved, 
but it is still weak. 


—We hear of a new play by Mr. Charles Gaylor, 
founded on one of Washington Irving's stories. The 
same writer will furnish a fairy spectacle, to be presented 
at McVicker’s Theater, at Christmas. 


—Edwin Bovth, Edwin Adams, J. H. McVicker, Chan- 
frau, Lester Wallack, J. W. Wallack, Theodore Mess, 
Maggie Mitchell, Augustin Daly, and J. W. Albaugh 
represent the drama at Long Branch this summer. 


—It was John Kemble who said that Moliere belongs 
to no nation. One day the god of comedy, wishing to 
write, became a man and happened to fall into France. 
Which accounts for what he did and became. 


—Women are not allowed to wear either hats or bon- 
nets in the London theaters. Not having patent hat- 
racks under the chairs, they are compelled to either 
leave their flowered top-nots at home, or nurse them un- 
quietiy in their laps while the performance procceds. 


—Booth’s Theater opens for the regular fall season 
early in August, with James W. Wallack as Matthias in 
‘« The Bells.” This is the character in which Mr. Irving 
made such a sensation at the London Lyceum before 
Easter. 


—Mr. Percival Graves, an enterprising English play- 
wright, announces an adaptation of a Kamschatkian 
drama for London. He is the only man, perhaps, who 
ever saw or heard of a Kamschatkian drama. Living- 
ston ought to turn up now with an African comedy. 


—The new theater, to be known as the ‘‘ Imperial,”’ to 
be erected in Newington causeway, London, is expected 
to be ready for opening in December next. Among the 
early novelties to be produced will be a historical drama 
by Mr. Andrew Halliday. 


—A letter from Sidney, Australia, says: ‘‘ Circuses, 
dogs, and monkeys, however bad, pay better than talent 
here.” Yet, of late years, such actors as Jefferson and 
Mathews have been warmly appreciated there, and have 
been well paid. 

—Madame Ristori recently gave a performance at the 
Grand Hotel, appearing in Paris for the first time these 
ten years. She was rapturously received, and gave a 
seleetion from the tragedy of Marie Stuart, reciting alone 
the celebrated scene of the interview between Queen 
Elizabeth and Marie Stuart. 





—The London papers say that Mr. Joseph K. Emmett, 
the American actor who has made a reputation in Hans 
Breitmann parts, has arrived in London, and is having 
his best play rewritten by a popular dramatist. ‘ Fritz” 
does not appear to be good enough for the Londoners. 


—Not a few people there are who fancy that Macready 
is dead. The death of the great actor was reported, and 
his obituary was written a few years ago; but, in fact, 
he still lives, and is said to be hale and hearty. His age 
is 79, and his residence is Cheltenham, England. 


—The strange dramatic mania which has affected the 
Turks, the Armenians, and the Bulgarians in Constanti- 
nople, has now roused the votaries of an older drama— 
the Romaic. Dr. Stamatiades has brought out at the 
Greek theater, in Pera, a farce describing the adventures 
of a Greek medical student in Syria, Athens, and Paris. 


—The New York Tribune warns the proprietors of thea_ 
ters, steamboats, and restaurants against a man by the 
name of Smith, who has been passing himself off as a 
reporter and getting perquisites. Interested parties in 
this city are warned against Smith, and requested, in 
case of his attempting the reportorial sponge, to kick 
him “on the spot.” 


—Miss Kate Bateman’s engagement at her father’s 
theater, the London Lyceum, continues. Mr. W. G. 
Wills has made an adaptation of the old classic play of 
Medea, expressly for this actress. We shall be very 
much, and very pleasantly, surprised if Miss Bateman 
proves equal to the character. It is one in which no 
actress of our time, except Ristori, has really won a 
great success. 


—In the grand fairy opera of ‘‘ King Carrot,” with 
which the season will open at the Grand Opera House, 
New York, Mrs. John Wood will play the part of Robin 
Luron, Miss Rose Herses the role of Rosee du Soir, John 
Brougham the title role, Henry Peakes, Pipertuenck, and 
Stuart Robson, Truck. The chorus has been carefully 
chosen from the late English and Italian opera com- 
panies. 


—-On the 20th of June, in London, Mrs. Scott Siddons 
gave a reading in aid of the ‘*‘ Moore Street Ragged 
School and Home.’’ The place was the house of Col. L. 
Gardiner, in Bryanstone square. Col. Gardiner is secre- 
tary of the benefited institution. The Colonel read to 
the company a letter from the Marchioness of Lorne 
(the Princess Louise), stating that the illness of her 
husband kept her away from the entertainment, and 
also stating that she is a very warm admirer of Mrs. 
Scott Siddons. 


—In the different countries of Europe there are the 
following number of theaters: Italy has 348, France 337, 
Spain 168, England 150, Austria 152, Germany 191, Rus- 
sia 44, Belgium 54, Holland 33, Switzerland 20, Sweden 
10, Norway 8, Portugal 16, Denmark 10, Greece 4, Tur- 
key 4, Roumania 3, Servial. It is rather extraordinary 
to see in this list how much larger, in proportion 
to the ivhabitants, the number of theaters are in 
Italy and France than in other countries. It is a sig- 
nificant comment upon the temperament of the people. 


—Lotta sailed in the steamer Oceanic, June 22d, for 
England, with her mother, for a tour of fifteen months. 
A circumstantial report exists that the young lady was 
married in Philadelphia, a few days before her departure, 
to a young fellow named Hall, of that city, with whom 
she has long been acquainted, and that he had departed 
with her for Europe. This is denied by intimate friends, 
who say she is not even engaged to be married. They 
also say that during part of her absence she will reside 
in the boarding school of a French convent, to study 
French and music. 


—M. Emile Marck, whilom director of the Strasburg 
Theater, and now manager in Holland, has lost, during 
the siege of the Alsatian capital, about 30,000 francs, as 
the playhouse was completely destroyed by the Prussian 
shells. Confiding in the promise which the German gov- 
ernment had made to reimburse all the victims of the 
bombardment, M. Marck applied to the authorities; but 
he was answered that German subjects would alone be 
indemnified, and that if he wished to be paid the 30,000 
francs, he must immediately adopt the Prussian nation- 
ality. The spirited director immediately left for Nancy, 
and lost no time in declaring before the mayor of that 
town that his firm resolve was to remain a Frenchman. 














—Pauline Lucca is a baroness. 

—Januschek has gone to Europe. 

—Offenbach’s former name was “Jacob Baer.” 

—Strauss is said to be worth nearly a million dollars. 

—Carola Ferretti, a young Louisianian, is the coming 
prema donna. 

—It is said that Edwin Adams, the actor, won $4,000 
on Longfellow. 

—Miss Annie L. Cary, the celebrated contralto, wil 
spend the summer in Durham, Me. 

—Signor Campanini, the eminent tenor, will accom- 
pany Pauline Lucca to the country. 

—Antonio Perfetti, the fimous engraver, died last 
month in Florence, at a very advanced age. 


— Madam Strauss used to be a great German vocalist, 
and was known before her marriage as Jetty Treiz. 

—Mr. F. B. Carpenter is painting a portrait of James 
Russell Lowell, for the collection at Cornell University. 


—Prof. Lemuel E. Wilmarth, of the National Acade- 
my Schools of Design, is studying scenes in domestic 
life in the neighborhood of Washington. 


—The Empress of Russia having gracefully accepted 
the dedication of a composition by Signor Arditti, has 
presented him with a splendid diamond and ruby ring. 


—The engagement of Rubinstein to play at a given 
number of concerts in America, is stated to be for six 
thousand pounds and all expenses paid. 


—Franz Abt left New York, July 6, for his home. The 
old composer has never met with so much enthusiasm 
as he did in the United States. In honor to the citizens 
he will compose a grand piece. 


—Miss Kellogg has cause of action against the Graphic. 
Her portrait, published in that journal of June 15, 
alongside of the ‘‘counterfeit presentment” of Mlle. 
Marie Rese, is a libelous caricature of the pleasant 
face that all good Americans are glad to see before the 
footlights. Nevertheless, Miss Kellogg has had her 
audience of the Queen, and can afford to laugh at the 
engravers. 


—The London Atheneum says: ‘‘Madame Parepa, since 
1857, has traveled much and learned much. We do not 
believe that there is an artist existing who has such an 
extensive and varied repertoire. Her versatility has been 
most remarkable, but we think probable that in future 
she will adhere to the Grisi-Pasta-Tietjiens line of char- 
acters, for physique goes far in such matters, a fact too 
often ignored by prima donne.” 


— Madame Sasse, who for some years was the leading 
soprano at the Grand Opera, in Paris, and quitted the 
French lyric stage for Italy, where she has sung at the 
Scala, in Milan, and recently was the prima donna at 
Cairo, made her debut at the Italian Opera House, in 
Paris, about. three weeks ago, as Leonora, in Verdi's 
**Trovatore.’’ She is said to have the finest and most 
powerful voice of any living singer. 


—A word about Terschak, who will concertize with 
Rubinstein, Wianowski, and others. He it was who 
played with Jenny Lind on her first concert tour on the 
continent. He is now the first writer forthe flute in 
the world, and the best since Kuhlau. He is also an 
eminent pianist. He practices ten hours daily, and 
after fifteen years’ trial, has succeeded in producing on 
the flute the rare and famous double tones (zwei tone), 
playing slow movements in thirds and fifths. 


—The Louisville Ledger thus notices a rising young 
vocalist: ‘“‘ The person alluded to is a young girl from 
Lancaster, Ky., only 16 years of age, named Miss Addie 
Landrum, With an exquisite person, she has a rare ad- 
mixture of girlish grace and womanly dignity, united 
with facial charms exceedingly attractive. Strakosch, 
one of the best judges in the musical world, gave it as 
his opinion that he had heard only one voice that sur- 
passed hers, and that one was Miss Nilsson’s.”’ 





English Words by D. C. A. 


From the Original MSS. of the Author. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


(Herzliebste, Gute Zlacht.) 


FRANZ ABT. 
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Chopin’s Preludes. 1812—2. 
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[From P. P. Bliss’ new book, “ The Song Tree.” 
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AUGUST BULLETIN 
oF 
NEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 





VOCAL. 
Sweet-Heart, Good- Night. 
‘* When darkly fall the shades of night, 
I wander forth alone, 
And ask the stars that glimmer bright, 
If thou art still my own.” 

German and English words. 

This beautiful song was written for the publishers dur- 
ing the author’s recent visit to the U. S., and is pro- 
nounced one of his best compositions. 

Printed with beautiful colored title page. 


The Lesson of Life. 
Bb ond a Rawland. 30 
Reply to ‘* Under the Daisies.” 
**T’ve long been learning the lesson of life, 
And its greatest blessing proving; 
And of the rich gems in its cup so brief, 
The sweetest of qll is loving.” 





I would I were at Home again. 
© nsecceusbsntnth vansssgsiavsnatéeeereitenisvteennnsenteeieel Gorham, 30 
Song and Chorus. 
“I’m dreaming of that quiet cot, 
With vine-clad, rustic door, 
By branching elms, and poplars tall, 
So softly shadowed o’er.’’ 


Now and Popular Compositions, by Prominent Composers. 
Frank Howarp. 


My Lover is Shy. Ballad. Bb. .......... sccccoscceees 30 
Where the Mocking- Bird Sings in the Orange 

Grove. With Refrain and Chorus. Bb............... 35 
Quit that. Minstrel Song. 30 





Absent, but not Forgotten. Song and Chorus. A 35 
Georce W. PERSLEY. 
Shylie O’More. Song and Chorus Senuensies 
Coming Home. (Just out.) Eb.......10. cesseeeseseess 30 
Sung by J. J. Kelly, of Newcomb’s Minstrels. 





A. T. Gornam. 
Iwould I were at Home again. (Just out.) C 30 
Heaven Bless the Dear Old Fireside. Ab.... 30 
Down where the Butter-Cups Bl Ab. 35 


F. CAMPANA. 
in Time of Apple Blossom. D.......066ceeeeeeeeeee 35 
Song. Colored title page. 











Evening bringeth my Heart to Thee.... 30 
Why Turn Away. A...scccseee seevoveees coveeeeens . 30 
Lee Zingarella, F....cccccccccrcrscceccecessersceccsceesseeres 50 
CHARLES BLAMPHIN. 
Fat Y GBlOR.  Gu...ccc.rcc.cocccscscccccccscees socccscccccccceces 20 
I have tried not to Love thee. Eb.........:.00000 30 
Little Pet Bird in its Cage. FP ........ccccccee ceeeee 30 
Song and Refrain. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
CHARLES KINKEL. 
Fidelity Poldeae. Cc... .ccsccee scccccccees sovccecccccecesors 40 
Binceritie Mazurka. 35 
Fountain March. D.K 50 
Gustav SIEBEL. 
Lowe’s Secret. Nocturne.  F............scsccsssssecsssees 30 
Scarlet Leaves Schottische. Bb. .....ccccsceseeceseee 35 
ENG VERS. DeMireeisrseceracecsencsccssctcsecoovenseveseseses 35 


SipneY Ryan. 
Overture Medley. (Introducing melodies from seven 








OVEFEUTOS) ..cccccceccccsccees cocccescccccesccccsscccsecccesocooccce 20 
Coral Caves. Four hands. D. K... 75 
Beatrix Waltzes. D. K...... gece ecocesesesscce 680 
Early Thoughts. Romance. D. K...........8 Poosocee 30 

BEASS BAND MUSIC. 

On the Beautiful Blue Danube........... Strauss. 100 
An easy arrangement of these popular Waltzes, for full 
Band. 

When the Band begins to play............0000 King. 100 
Carefully arranged for Band of 14 instruments. 
BOOKS. 


The True Juvenile Song Book.....A. N. Johnson. 50 
For Schools, Singing Classes, Juvenile Concerts, &c. 
The Hour of Praise... ...ccecceceseeeeeeG. F. Root. 50 

For Prayer Meetings, the Congregation aud the Sunday 
School. A few lessons from a competent teacher will en- 
able all interested, to learn enough of notation to read 
all the music in this book. 





NORMAL MUSICAL HAND-BOOK, 
By George F. Root. 


BOUK OF REFERENCE for methods of teaching 

Notation, Voice Culture, Harmony and Composi- 
tion in classes; lectures, definitions, pronunciations 
and devices to make ¢lass work successful and interest- 
ing; a mine of treasures and resources exclusively for 
teachers and those who are preparing to teach. Ele- 
gantly and substantially bound for permanent compan- 
ionship. 


B@ No teacher should be without one. Teach- 
ers’ Price, $3.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati. 








THE HOUR OF PRAISE, 
By George F. Root. 


A collection of the best pieces of this author for 


SHORT SCHOOLS, 
PRAISE MEETINGS, and 
CONGKEGATIONAL CLASSES. 


Ninety-six pages, size of the Glory, substantially bound | 
in Boards, at $5.00 per doz. Send 50 cents for specimen 


copy. 
PUBLISHED BY | 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati. 


The True Choir, 


By A. N. JOHNSON, 


Is the best Music Book for Church Choirs 
that ever was published. 

Price $13.50 per dozen. Send $1.00 for 
specimen copy. Published by 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI 





Our New Sunday School Music Book ! 
THE CROWN 


OF SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS. 
By L. H. Dowling. 


The music in The Crown consists of the choicest gems 
of many of the best authors of Sunday School music in 
America, being selected principally from the works of 


| Gro, F. Roorand P. P. Biss, together with an excellent 


assortment of new pieces. It contains 160 pages and is 


| bound in boards only. 


Price $8.60 per Dozen. Send 80 cents for speci- 
men copy, to the publishers, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Singing-Schools, &c. Price, $13, 


GEO. F. ROOT’S New Sacred Music 
Will be re 


Sent by 


“sg ;ny sty} 49 yoog ZupZatg posed 
oly Apmngesty ysopy pUr ysog OG} avg 4g 


Full Stock of all Kinds of 


Music Books. 


Liberal Discount to Bookseliers and the Trade, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati, O. 





v 


NINETY-SIX PAGES FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE. 





A collection of new solos, duets, trios, and quartettes, 
for parlor and concert purposes. 

This book will supply a want long felt by every good 
singer—a reservoir from which may be drawn new and 
effective pieces for public singing. Mr. Bliss, whose 
abilities as a song writer are too well kuowa to need 
comment, has been assisted in this work by Geo. F. and 
F W. Root, and others who are emipent in their spe- 
cialties. 

A first class collection, of great variety, humorous 
and earnest, such as is contained in THE SONG TREE, 
has never before been bound together in one book. 


THE SONG TREE 


will be ready AUGUST 10. PRICE, $1.75; sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











ENRY J. SMITH, Tracues or SinGtna, PIANO, AND 
ORGAN. Residence 93 Ludlow street. Orders left 
with John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention. 





RTHUR MEES, or Westevan University, Teacher 
A of Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders 
with John Church & Co. 





ARL PALLAT., Teacher of Piano and Singing, No. 
169 George Street. 





R. HOKG, Tracnee or Guiras. Orders left with 
. John Church & Co. will receive prampt attention. 
M* MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
__ TEACHER or VocaL AND InsTRUMENTAL Musto. ly. 





| 
| 





RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacnzr or Music, Greenup | 


St., bet. 4th and 5th Sts., Covington, Ky. ly 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, Teaczer or Prano, Guitar, 
Fuiure, Viouin, Vioia, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
THOROUGH Bass. Particular attention given tc Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evenin 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also atten 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing societies. 
Residence, No. 305 Court St. Orders left with John 
Church & Oo. ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacner or Viotrn anv Prano, No. 


181 Longworth Street. Orders left with John 
y | 


Church & Co. 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Tracuer or P1ano, 
OrGaNn aND VocaL Music Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, bet. John and Central Avenue. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacuer or Vocat AND InstTRvU- | 


« MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





HARLES ARNABOLDI, Prof. of Faunon, ITALIAN 
AND SpanisH Lancuaces. Orders left with John 
Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. ly 





HOMAS WARWOOD, Teacuer or Vioum. Office 
Southwest corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ERMAN A. ELZNER, Tgacuer or Piano anv 
Stnatne No. 4 Hopkins Street. ly 





ea RIVE respectfully announces to the pub- 
lic that her classes for Cultivation in Music will 
begin September 11; Solfeggio elasses, September 14. 
Price, $5 in advance, for ten lessons. Private lessons, 
$20 in advance, for ten lessons. Hesidence No. 330 West 
Ceurt Street. 








| 


ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of | 


eens ny WARREN, Proressor oy Music, contin- 
Musi 


ic. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
John Chatch & Oo., will be promptly attended to. 
y 





W. GILCHRIST, Prorgesson or Vocat Music 
¢ in Cincinnati Conservatory and late of Philadel- 
ge. is prepared to give lessons in the Cultivation of the 
oice, Theory of Musicand Composition. Address: 
—_— Conservatory of Music, or John Church & Co. 
y - 





DS gg me BAND furnishes Music for (‘oncerts, Balls, 
Parties, Weddings, &c. Orders left with John 

Church & Co., will receive prompt attention. 

ly M. HEIDEL. 





Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 


Victor WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocal axp InsTruMENTAL Musi, at his Residence, 
No. 308 West Eighth Street. ly 


mM" LAURA B. JORDAN, Tzacuenr or Piano, Mt. 
ly 











| 


| 


Siew G. ANDBES, Tzacuzz or Piano, Oncan anv | 


Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





87°. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West. Court Street, Currva- | 


TION OF THE Voicz, ExGLisH axp I7aLi1aK StxGixe. 
Address John Chureh & Co. ly 
p2OFEssoR FR. weRNER STEINBRECHER, Mveic 

TzacuER. Leave orders at No. 12 West Ninth Street 
or at the Music Stores. ‘ 
M2. 2. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Inetru- 
L menta! Music, No. 345 Race Street. 





Choice Old Violins. | 


Several very fine for sale by 


| 


John Church & Co. 


- 


THE 


WORLD'S PERCE JUBILEE 


CHORUS BOOE 


Was the book to be used at the Great Festival. It is 
nu ow in the hands of the 20,000 singers who composed the 
hoir. 

The music was carefully selected by the Music Com- 
mittee, and the book will be a popular and useful book 

cr all MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


175 Octavo Pages. Price, 75 cts. 





FE xquisite Song and Chorus. 
The Beautiful Days that are Past. Howard, 35 


THE HOUR OF SINGING. 
BY L. 0. EMERSON AND W. S. TILDEN. 


Has been adopted promptly, on examination, by a 
arge number of teachers of 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 
or which its happy arrangement of Theory, Exercises, 
and 1, 2, 3, and 4 part Songs admirably adapt it. 
Price, $1.00. 





Capital Song for Young Singers. 


Maudie and the Blue Bird. Hackleton, 3 





For the Best of 


Summer Reading 


Get the Lives of the Great Music Masters: 
Of Beethoven, ($2.00); of Handel, ($2.00); of Mozart. 
£1.75); of Mendelssohn, ($1.75); of Rossini, ($1.75): 
of Chopin, ($1.50) ; or of Schumann, ($1.75). 
THESE ARE NO HEAVY BIOGRAPHIES, 
but are charmingly written and very entertaining 
books, as are: 
Mozart’s Letters, (2 vols., each, $1.75); 
Beethoven’s Letters, ($2.00) ; 
Mendelssobn’s Letters, (2 vols., each $1.75) ; and 
Reminiscences of Mendelssolin, ($1.75). 


CLARKE'S NEW METHOD 


FOR 


Reed Organs, 


Price, $2.50, 
I- so universally regarded as a Standard Method that an 
acvertisement is only needed as a reminder. The Music 
i- so attractive that the student will retain it as a bouk 
ot Organ Pieces, after finishing the instructive course. 


A fine colored picture of Dolly Varden ison the titles of 
DOLLY VARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN Galop, 
DOLLY VARDEN Schottische, and DOLLY 
VARDEN Waltz. 

Each Piece 50 Cents. 


EATON’S NEW METHOD for the CORNET, 
Price, $1.50, 


Is now in Séason. All who wish to make a noise in the 
world, may easily accomplish it by taking up the prac 
tice of this fascinating instrument, with the aid of this 
excellent Method. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


87 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, 0. 


The branches taught are Vocal Music, Piano, Organ, Violin, Vi- 
oloncello, Flute, snd other Orchestral Instruments, also, the Science 


of Music. 7 
H. G. ANDRES, 


One of the first Pianists in this country, and at the same time a 
most successful teacher, will instruct the most advanced pupils on 
the Piano and Organ. 

For the Vocal Department, to which MISS BAUR will give her 
0. ost particular attention, the services of W. W. Gitcuazst, formerly 
erofessor of Musicin Philadelphia, havebeen secured. Opportunities 
for studying the German, Italian and French Languages will be given 
and in this, as well as in all other departments, most competent 
teachers are employed. 

Certificates will be given to those considered competent to teach. 

The Conservatory is open during the whole year, and applications 
are received daily. 

For further information. see catalogues, or address : 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 87 W. 7th St., Cincinnati. 





LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY AND CHICAGO R. R. 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DESIRABLE ROUTE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee. St. Paul, Omaha, San Franeiseo 
andall peints North and North West. Ask for Tickets 
Via LAFAYETTE & LACROSSE, 

This Line also forms a part of the 
“MITCHELL ROUTE,” 


Being 72 miles the shortest line between Louisville and 
St. Louis, and all Western Points. 
SLEEPING Cars run throngh on all trains between Indian- 
apolis & Chicago and Louisville & St. Louis. 
8. K, HOOPER, R. H. G. MINTY, 
G.T. A. Gen’. Scrrt. 





CUNALITE TUUIH POWDER, 


commended by Druggists, Physicians and Dentists, 
as the 


SAFEST AND BEST DENTRIFICE IN USE. 


IT IS PERFECTLY FRE FROM GRIT, or other 


substances injurious to the teeth or gums, 


IT DISSOLVES AND REMOYES all extraneous sub- 
stances from the tecth, and keeps them clean and white. 


ITS ASTRINGENT AND TONIC PROPERTIES ren- 


der the gums firm and healthy. 


IT CONTAINS DISINFECTANT AND AROMATIC 
QUALITILS, which render the breath sweet and fra- 
grant. 


F. E. SUIRE & CO., Proprietors, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


For Sale by all Druyggists. 


BITTER WINE OF IRON. 


A valuable Tonic for all diseases arising from 








Gems of German Song, 

Gems of Sacred Song, | 
Gems of Scottish Song, 

Wreath of Gems. | 


The above collections of Vocal Gems contain each 20) | 
10 250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, Sacred, | 
or miscellaneous Songs. Very valuable, and very mod- | 
erate in price. 


| 
| 
$2.50 in Boards; $3 in Cloth; $4 Full Gilt. | 
| 
| 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. Boston. | 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 6- 
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Debility and Impoverishment of 
the Blood. 


Piecasant to the Taste and Stomach. 


F, E. SUIR®S & CO., Proprietcrs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


General 





WE KEEP CONSTANTLY ON liANL 


A very Superior Lot of 
Piano Fortes for Rent 
At Prices to Suit the Times. 

J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


EMRGOTT, FORBAIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 





Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciatty. 





MUSICAL BC OKS 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


CHAPPELL, W. The Ballad Literature and Popular 
Music of the Olden Time; a History of the Ancient 
Songs, Ballads, and of the Dance Tunes of England, 
with Numerous Anecdotes and Entire Ballads; also a 
short account of the Minstrels. 2 vols.,8vo. Lond. 21.00 

MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music ; 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. 16mo. 1.75 

LUMLEY, BENJAMIN. Reminiscences of the Opera. 
London. 8vo. Half Russia. 6 00 

GODDARD, JOSEPH. -Musical Development, or Re- 
marks on the Spirit of the Principal Musical Forms. 
London. 8vo. - 3.25 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 1.25 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 
In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. 1.50 

MOORE’S Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Ac- 
companiments, by Sir John Stevenson. Dublin. 4.00 

ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 


Nations, particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 
GARDNER’S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo. 5.00 


MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes onall 
passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to Music, with 
an Essay on Hebrew poetry by E. Hutchinson. 8vo. 3.25 

ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 





Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 4.00 
Beethoven’s Letters. 16mo. 2.00 
Ehlert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 1.59 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. lémo. 1.50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Handel, Schoelcher. 16mo. 2.00 
Life of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Life of Rosini. H. 8S. Edwards. 16mo. 1.75 
Mason’s Musical Letters. 16mo. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters. Italy and Switzlerand. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. > 1.75 
Mozart’s Letters. 2 vols. 16mo 3.50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mo, 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Ritter’s History of Music. l6émo. 1.50 
Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 

by A. L. Alger. limo. 1.75 

Standard Musical Fiction. 

Anderson, H.C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edwards, Amelia B. Barbara’s Hist. Paper. “75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth. 1,25 
Sheppard, Charles Anchester. Paper 75 
Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 


Rogpert Crarke & Co. 
65 West Fourth St., Cin’ti, O. 


COLCLAZER’S 


‘NEW JEWELRY STORE, 


No. 14 East Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


SIGN OF THE BIG CLOCK. 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 


 Jurgenson & Howagn Watcues, 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


EVERYTHING USUALLY FOUND IN A FIRST 
CLASS JEWELRY HOUSE. 





Prices Low, and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
| 
WATCH REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 


All Goods sold engraved free of charge. 


G. Grimm. 


Koehnken & Co. 


UAGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 
No. 555 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Ohurehes 
during past fifteen years. 


Joun H. Koruneen, 





MT. AUBURN 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE 


CINCINNATI. 
Stands unrivaled as a school for young ladies. With a faculty of 
fessore (grad- 


Location, 
an ample Apparatus, Lib: and Reading Room, it affords facilities 
for a course of tnstrection 2s thorough es ean be obtained in the 





ly 1. H. WHITE, 143 Baoe Gt., Cincinnati. 


GARTER OAK LIFES 





| J.C. WALKLEY., Pres’t. 
| Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAM’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 
ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’l Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


HARTFORD, 
ZLAOILOANNOO os 


x 





Assets, + - - = = $10,000,000 
Imeome, + + = - = 4,500, 

Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 


The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the ““Oak’’ for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

bivilends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 

Policies issued on all the favorite plans, 
and now is presented to the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which payment of profits is 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and can 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 


called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agent, 


73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 





Stereotypers & Electrotypers 


a Pee 


CERIN > 








ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


OCG00D WORK.D 


FRANKLIN TYPE FouNopRY, 
168 Vine Street, 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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MIAMI ACADEMY OF MUSIC, XENIA, 0, 





Bio We DOT OM sceccscevccececcscessees President. 
ep.) «Principal, 
J. ADDISON BROWN. ........c000008 ‘Treasurer, 


This Institution is located in the city of Xenia, Ohio, 
It is on the Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati R. R. 
65 miles from Cincinnati, 55 miles from Columbus, and 
193 miles from Cleveland. Passengers from Cleveland to 
Cincinnati, from Pittsburg to Cincinnati, or from 
Wheeling to Cincinnati, do not have to change cars to 
get to Xenia. Xenia is also on the Xenia, Dayton and 
Western R. R., the Xenia and Springfield R. R., and the 
Little Miami R. R. Every railroad which crosses the 
State of Ohio from East to West crosses the railroad 
which runs from Cleveland to Columbus and Cincinnati, 
and also that one which runs from Toledo to Dayton and 
Cincinnati. As Dayton is but 13 miles from Xenia, and 
a railroad runs form Dayton to Xenia, it is easy to get 
to Xenia from everywhere. 





SENECA ACADEMY OF MUSIC, OVID, N. Y. 
(3 * |. eee President, 


J. M. CHADWICK....... .Principal, 
WH, EB. BATES. ...ccccce ccccccccsscccece Treasurer, 


This institution is located in the town of Ovid, the 
county town of Seneca Co.,N. Y. This county is siiuated 
between Seneca aud Cayuga Lakes in the central part 
of the State of New York. Ovid is located on Seneca 
Lake. Steamboats leave Geneva, a station on the N. Y. 
Central R. B., every forenoon and afternoon, landing at 
Ovid. A steamboat also leaves Watkins, a station on 
the Northern Central R. R., (near Elmira on the Erie 
R. R.,) avery forenoon and afternoon, landing at Ovid. 
Geneva is in sight from Ovid, but it is necessaay to go a 
little ways in a steamboat, in order to get from Geneva 
to Ovid. The steamboats are of the very finest class, 
and the scenery around the lake is so surpassingly fine, 
that thousands come from long distances, on purpose to 
enjoy the sail across it. 










The instructions in these academies are given in three 
terms of fourteen weeks each. They are in session all of 
the time from the first of September to the first of July. 
Students can enter at any time, and remain for as long 
a time as they please. 


TUITION. 
One study, ° . ° - $1500 
Two studies, . ° ° ° 20 00 
Full course, ° ‘ ° ° ° 25 00 
Two wecks Normal course, . 3 00 
Six weeks Normal course, 6 ° 13 00 


A Full Course includes all of the branches to which a 
student who devotes his whole time to study can profita- 
bly attend. The above prices include the use of instru- 
ments and practice rooms. 

BOARD can be had in private families, in the Academy 
buildings, or at superior hotels, at from $3.50 to $5.00 
per week. The entire expense ofa Full Course, board in- 
cluded, is not far from $75.00 per term. 

THE TWO WEEKS NORMAL COURSE is the best 
short course of instruction ever invented. It imparts a 
qualification for Teaching Singing Schools and Leading 
Choirs, and enables those who attend it to get a clear 
conception of the art of music. 








The next two weeks’ Normal Course will commence 


on Monday, March 25th. 

THE SIX WEEKS NORMAL COURSE is the same as 
the two weeks, with time enough added to it to enable a 
student to learn to play simple church music on the 
organ. For full particulars address the Principal. 


; per hundred. 
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The Great Church Music Boo: 





This valuable new book will be ready early in July, 
and promises to be 


THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


Everything complete, new, fresh, and attractive 
Specimen pages sent free to any address. A Singl- 
Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


Price $1.25, or $12.00 per Dozen. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New Book for Singing “chools, ete, 
THE 
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4 SIN Moth, 


\ oe p= 
4 S.BRAINARD S SONS w 
CLEVELAND.O. 

This \ew Book for the use of 


Singing and lligh Schools, Conventions, Classes, etc., 


will be found one of the best and most valuable collec- 
tions of Vocal Music ever published. 

The reputation of the authors is sufficient guarantee 
that the ‘‘ Srnaine Scnoot Ecuo”’ will bea 


MOST ATTRACTIVE BOOK. 
10,000 Copies are ordered in advance of publication. 
Specimen pages sent free. 
Price 75 Cents, or $7.50 per Dozen. 
82> Copies mailed on receipt of retail price.-@a 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE STANDARD SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 






































This new collection of bright and beautiul Sabbath 
‘chool Songs has met with the most decided success of 
any book of the kind published in years, and this success 
is due entirely to the merits of the work. Every body is 
— with it, and it is pronounced by the press and 
people 


The Standard Sunday School Music Book. 


The Pearl gives the greatest satisfaction whereve: 
used, and we are daily receiving the most flattering tes- 
timonials as to its usefulness in the Sunday School. 

The ‘Chicago Advance ”’ pronounces the Pearl ‘ The 
best of the Sunday School Singing Books.” The ““N. Y¥ 
Independent ” says, ‘* The me odies are Slowing and charac- 
teristic, and the harmonies are simple,’ The ‘* Watchman and 
Reflector,” Boston, says: ‘* Ii is a book of which we can not 
speak too highly.” 

Price, bound i Bearde, 35 cents—$3.60 per dozen—$30 
Specimen co: in i 
on receipt of Sh ecate. a ee 

8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SONG 


Is 


DON'T BE ANGRY 


WITH ME, 
DARLING. 
Song and chorus. 
WORDS BY W.L. GARDNER, MUSIC BY ff.P. DANKS. 
“Don’t be angry with me, darling, 
Smile your brightest, sweetest smile; 
Keep the joyous twinkle beaming 
In your bright eyes all the while.”’ 
IN TWO KEYS, F AND G. MUSIC EASY. 
Each Thirty-five Cents. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 
18 


MINSTRELS, 
AYED BY THE BANDS, 
WHISTLED BY THE BOYS, 


And is the 


GREAT POPULAR MELODY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘*Don’t be Angry” was first published in the fall of 
1870, and soon after was sung by the great Lallad-singer 
of minstrelsy, 


D. S. WAMBOLD, 


Of the San Francisco Minstrels, New York. 


SUNG BY TIIE 
PL 


It made a great hit, and was received nightly with 
such applause that Mr. Wambold has sung it more 
times (and in New York nightly for several weeks in suc- 
cession) than all other songs in his repertoire. 


DON’T BE ANGRY 


Has been arranged by distinguished authors for 
THE PIANO, 

In all styles and grades of difficulty, including 
Transcription, Variations, Grand March, Quickstep, 
Polka, Waltz, Gallop, etc.; also, for Guitar, 
and Brass and String Bands. 

N. B.—Orchestral parts can be obtained gratis of the 
publisher, 
CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 
DON’T BE ANGRY 
Is for Sale Everywhere. 


Two Immensely Popular Songs. 
THE ANSWER, 


| AM NOT ANGRY 
WITH YOU, 
DEAREST. 
Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by HENRY TUCKER, 
Price, Thirty-five Cents, 
THE COMPANION, 


Wx sO SAD, 


MY 
PRECIOUS DARLING? 


Song and Chorus. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS. 
Price, Thirty-five Cents. 


CHAS. W. HARRIS, 
481 Broadway, New York. 


AND FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


Published by 








